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Freedom of remark does not exclude the kind aud courteous 
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Art. 1. FEixposé Statiftique du Tunkin, de Merchincbine *, du 
Camboge, du Thiampa, du Laos, du LaceTho. Par M, 
M—wN. Sur la Relation de M. de la Biffachere, Mif- 
fionaire dans la Tunkin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Dulau, &e. 
18ll. 


HE ardour for geographical knowledge, which may 

juftly be faid to diftinguith the pero age, and more 
particularly the Britifh Nation, has been amply gratified by 
the great extent of maritime difcoveries ; all conjetture 
concerning unknown continents, and the many coafts and 
iflands which, till the commencement of this reign, were 
{till unexplored, being now done away; and no uncertainty 
being left concerning the limusot the ocean. The fame 
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* In the following abftraét, we have adopted Sir George: 
Staunton’s cohogreey of three of the above names, viz. Juryg- 


quin, Cambodia, and Tampa, as we confider hin the deft authority 
we have at prefent, 
H ardour 
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ardour is now firiving with renovated vigour to explore the 
interior of the fewerat continents and larger iflands, of which 
the coafts have been afcertained: and in this refpe&,.we 
have now before us a work, which, we think, will gratify 
the precifion of the accurate geographer, the invefligating 
fpirit of the philofopher and politician, and the curiofity of 
the multitude of readers, whofe chief obje& is entertainment. 

When we read what this author fays in his Introdu€tion, 
that 


“© In moft of the regions fituated at a great diftance from 
Europe, and to which Europeans have not yet extended their 
dominion, and commercial intercourfe, little has been afcertained 
beyond the extent, figure, and bearings of their coufts,”’ 


We could not help yielding to a wifh that he had beflowed 
a few pages at leaft, on a catalogue of the writers who have’ 

receded him in his career. His readers, we are inclined to 
think, would have been gratified in being reminded of the 
names of Marini, Tavernier, Dampier, and Baron; and he 
who derives his information from a miflionary, might have 
noticed the previous endeavours, the cangers-and the fuflers 
ings of Gemelli, Borri, and the pious Fathers, whofe details 
have been edited in the ** Lettres Edifiantes.” ® 

We admit, although without decifive evidence, the ability 
and veracity of the mifhonary, from whom the prefent 
account 1s deriv; he, as we are here told, having refided 
18 years in Tung-quin and Cochin-China, having vifited 
every part of thofe extenfive regions, obtained a familiar 
intercourfe with the inhabitants of every defcription, been 
trequently admitted to the prefence of the fovereign, and 
by him even raifed to the rank of a mandarin. 

The reader will find alfo in the writer of this work, a 
man of no ordinary defcription; aman of fagacity, infor- 
mation, and moral feeling ; and though probably more of a 
philofopher than the mifhonary from whom he derives his 
narrative, yet certainly a rational and experienced ftatef- 
man. 

The work confifls of three parts. The firft treats of the 
geographical, phyfical, and commercial ftate of the country. 
The fecond dwells copioufly upon its political and cecono- 
mica} inftitutions, including its rehgion, literature, and cul 
toms : and in the third, we find a view of the hiftory of the 
nations which now compofe this monarchy; to which is 
added, a recapitulatron of the whole, “god with a pro. 
{pe€tive view of what may be the refults of the data here 
laid before us—In framing the following abftraé& of this 
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intérefting work, we have felt a regret, which does not 
often affect us, at being compelled; in order to keep within 
reafonable bounds, to omit many details and obfervations, 
which would probably have gratified our readets. We 
truft, however, that what is here delivered will prove a 
fufficient inducement for them to perule the work itlelf. 


PART I. 


“61, Names of the countries. The natives of Tung-quin and 
Cochin-China call their country Nuoc-duam, (the kingdom of 
Anam.) ‘The former they diftinguifh by the name of Dang- 
mgay, (the outer kingdom) and the latter they call Dang- 
trong (the inner kingdom.) The capital of the former bore once 
the name of Doug-Kinxh (the eaftern town) whence the prefent 
- appellation of that country feems to have been derived.—Camboge 
or Cambodia is the native name: and that of Tfiompa is Binh 
Txam. Laos or Lao is likewife aboriginal, but fometimes it ap- 
pears with an addition, making it Maoxg Lao. The name of 
Lac-itho, we ate told, appears now for the firft time in an Euros 
pean publication, nor is it as yet noticed in any map ®*, 

2. Geographical furvey.This whole empire is fituate between 
9° and 23° of north lat. and 118° 30’ and 127°. 30’ long from 
Ferro Iflawd, lt borders on China to the north, on China alfo, 
and the Sea of China, a part of which is the Gulph of Tungs 
quin on tie eaft. To the*fonth, it has the fame Sea of Chinay 
and to the weft, the kingdom of Siam. gBung-quin, the nor- 
thern-moft of its fix fubdivifions, lies between 17° to 23° of 
lat. and the degrees of longitude abovementioned: having 
Cochin-China aad Laos to the fouth, the province of Canton to 
the north, the fame province of the Chinefe Sea, here called the 
Bay of Tung-quin to the eaft, and Laos and Lac-tlio, and the 
Chinefe provinces of Yun-an and Kuan-fi to the weft. Its capital,” 
which was formerly called Keebo, is now better known by the 
name of Bac-Kinh +. ‘Towards China, a large tract of defert 
intervenes, together with a chain of mountains, through which 
there is only one pafflage, fecured by a wall. Cochin-China, 
together with Tfiompa and a part of Cambodia, prefents an ex. 
tenfive range of coaft, the land being no where more than 70, 
and in fome places only 3 miles in breadth, and ftretching from 





* In D’Anville’s map- of India, we find on the back of 
Tung-quin, a province called Lao T/oua.—The refemblance of 
the name, however faint, and the coincidence of fituation, lead 
us to fufp2é& that this is the country mentioned in the text. 

+ Cache, and Ke-Cio are the names we find in Tavernier, 
Dampier, and the accounts of the miffionaries, 
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the 17th to the gth degrees of n. lat. along the Sea of China. 
It is fubdivided into the higher, middle and lower diftri€ls.—- OF 
the firft, Phu Suen is the capital. Qai.whon, Qui.phu, and Say- 
go are confiderable towns in the other parts.. A chain of moun. 
tains feparates this country from ‘lung-quin, which, like that 
towards China, is pervious only in one place, where a ftrong wall 
likewife fecures the pafs. ‘Lfiompa is a diftrict engratted in 
Cochin-China, and croiles it from Cambodia in the-weft to the 
Sea eaftward, It is a mountainous country, which intervenes 
between the higher and middle Cochin-China, and is partly in. 
habited by favages. Cambodia lies between the eth and oth 
degrees of lat. It is contiguous to Cochin.China and ‘1 fiompa 
to the eaftward, to Siam weftward, to Laos in the north, and 
Cochin.China in the fouth. Laos and Lac-tho are inland pro. 
vinces, lying to the weitward of Tung-quin and Cochin-China 3 
the latter is the northernmott. 

‘* Both thefe diltri¢ts, efpecially Lac-tho, though of no great 
dimenfions, were heretofore dignified by the appellation of king- 
doms *. 

‘* Various chains of lofty mountains interfeét this country. 
The moft confiderable extends north and fouth, and divides 
Tung-guin and Cochin-China from Lac.tho, Laos, and Cam. 
bodia. Few countries, if any, have the advantage of fo many, 
and fome of them fo coniiderable rivers of whichy*above fifty 
in Tung-quin reach the Bay. One of the largeft runs through 
Bac.Kinh, to which place it is navigated by the Chinefe Junks. 
The Cambodia riveg is larger and more navigable than the latt 
mentioned. Lac. fall and Laos have no rivers to boaft of ; and 
hence no commerce does, nor probably ever will extend to thefe 
regions. The Bay of Han or Lhuron, well-known by the de- 
fersption of Sir Geo. Staunton, is allowed to be one of the bef 
ftations for large fhips in any part of the world. The road of 
St. James in lower Cochin-China, is inferior, to that of Thu. 
ron, but is at this tame moitly frequented by foreign veifels. 

** Lhe siland of Bien-Son has a fate road open to the weft. 
ward. Mée is a woody ifland, which, affords good fthelrer, 
Among a number of iflands off the fouth of Cochin-China, Pulo 
Condor is the only one that is inhabited, 

‘© 3. Metesrology. ‘The greateft commendation is here beftowed 
on the climate of thefe and the adjacent countries: * Qui n'a pas 
habité ces charmantes contrees, qui ne s’y cit pas trouvé au 





* Defefive as the maps now extant of thefe countries un. 
doubtedly are, we cannot help withing that the author had in- 
dulged us with a flight ketch, with fuch correttions as his infor. 
nwation would enable hum 10 adopt. 
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milieu des jardins couverts d’orangers et d’arequiers, qui n’y a 
pis refpiré au lever de l’aurore les premieres emanations de la 
nature renaiffante, ne peut avoir qu'une idée imparfaite des fen. 
fations delicieufes dont nos organes font fufceptibles.’—The ex. 
tremes of heat and cold are feldom felt by the inhabitants of thefe 
happy -regions. Periodical rains and the vicinity of the Sea, 
the number of rivers and canals,’ the wide fpreading irrigations 
indifpenfably neceflary for the cultivation of rice, all contribute 
co maintain a moderate temperature, which, while it is grateful 
to.the human fpecies, is fingularly favorable to vegetation. An. 
uncommon fufceptibility has been obferved in the atmofphere of 
thefe countries. ‘The miafmata emitted by certain difeafes, the 
efluvia of corpfes, and various deletory exhalations often conta. 
minare the air to a degree which proves detrimental both to ani- 
mil and vegetable life, tarnifhes metals, and even blunts the edge 
of fharp tools. ‘Lhe feafons, which with us are held to have quar. 
terly periods, are here of unequal duration. December and 
January are the only winter months, Spring is confined to the 
month of February. The farmer lafts through the feven months 
trom March to September, and October and November are the 
regular aurumnal months, ‘The fummer heat is tempered by the 
rainy feafon from May to Avgult. The monfoons alternate in 
the north.eatt and fouth-wett directions. ‘The tides are irregular, 
and more flack than in Europe. The ttrongeft are in November, 
December, and January ; the leaft fo in May, June, and July, 
‘Thunder ftorms are frequent- and violentyebut caufe no appre. 
henfions, ‘The hurricanes, which are here called typhons, occur 
generally two or three times in the year, and are often deftruc. 
tive, 

4. Geological view. The eaftern part of this country has an 
alluvial appearance, and on many parts of the coatt of Tung. 
quin there are manifeft proofs of a retroceffion of the Sea, The 
nature of the foil, as in all large countries, varies confiderablyy 
according to the high, low, or floping nature of the fituation, 
Curious caverns, fome of them of great magnificence, are 
found in feveral of the mountains, ‘Lhe earth yields various 
metals, fome gold and filver are found in the rivers and on the 
furface of the earth, Sale and falrpetre abound, the former 
being of a very good quality. The waters in the mountainous 
parts are hard, unpalatable, and generally unwholefome. A pecu- 
liar kind of worm rifes in great multitudes out of the ground, after 
the periodical rains, and the retreat of the waters fubfequent to 
the {pring tides, 

6 =. Anthropology. Although it be generally allowed that man- 
kind proceeds from one orjginal ftock, yet accurate phyfiologifts 
have thought themfelves authorized to a em the human race 
into five diftinct fpecies, viz. 1. the Caucafian; 2. the Mongul 
Tartar ; 3..the Ethiopian; 4. the Malay ; and ¢. the Ameri- 
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cin. The Tung-quinefe are of the fecond fpecies. ‘They have 
high cheek bones, a fimall nofe, and little-eyes funk deep in the 
head. Their hair is long, lank, and black. Their tkin of a 
tawny olive color; but thofe who are not habitually expofed to 
the fun and open air, are nearly of the complexion of the ern 
Europeans. They ttain their teeth black, and their lips of a 
bright red, which, to thofe unaccuttomed to fuch difguifes, pre. 
fents a ludicrous appearance. The women are better featured 
than the men, and among thofe of Cochin-China, are many who 

be confidered as beauties. Red hair ts fingularly difliked by 
them: ftrangers of that complexion, who happen to be chieily 
Englih, are, by them, io derifion, called red heads. ‘They 
are healthy, but lefs robuft than Europeans. ‘lhey are not tall, 
but well proportioned. ‘They love good eating, but they do not 
confume fo much as we do. Ona journey, they will often fatt 
24 hours, and fometimes even two days, without feeling any il] 
effects from fuch long abftinence. They allow themfelves about 
8 hours fleep——The women are thought to exceed the males in 
ngees ‘They are marriageable at the age of 12 or 13. Marriages 

re prol fic, twins are frequent, and barrennefs and mifcarriages 
ves rare. Among the tew difesfes they are lable to, oph. 
thaimia is mow frequent, fevers, dy fenteries, and cutaneous erup- 
tions alfo occur; but pleurify » gout, gravel, or plague are little 
known. The fmall-pox fometimes proves very deflructive ; the 
modes of mitigating its feverity by inoculation or vaccine being 
unknown to them, Leprofy is often fatal; venereal complaints 
are koown, but are not fevere, They have among them 
fome of thofe anomalies which have lately appeared among us 
under the name of Albinos. They are long lived, there being, 
perhaps, no country where fo many perfons may be tound who 
have reached their r hur dredth year, 

6. Population.—The modes of eftimating the number of inha. 
bitants, which, among the moft civilized nations, are in general 
fufficiently in accurate, are in this country particularly erroneous. 
—The empire is faid to contain 23 millions of inhabitants, 
whereof 18 millions are given to Tung-quin, 14 millions to 
Cochin-China, 6 or 700,000 to Tfompa, 1 millian to Cambo. 
dia, and 6 or 7o0,c0o tw Lac-tho, The population of Laos is 
noi mentioned. ‘The province of Xunam, in the centre of T ong- 
guin, is the moft poy ulous. Bac-kinh is thought to contain 
about 40,000, and Phu-Xuan in Cochin-China, the refidence of 
the prefent emperor, between 20 and 30,000 inhabitants. This 
being an agricultural country, the villages are more populous 
than the towns. Some of the former are faid to contain upwards 
of 3000 inhabitants. Ir is well afcertained, that if deftructive 
events did not intervene, the population would increafe rapidly, 
and fuch events have « t late teen frequent and fatal :—few live 
finge, snd illicit connections are not frequent. Men are. very defj. 
yous of having large families, children being confidered as profitable 
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aceeflions. Many are willing to marry young women pregnant 
by other men, Eunuchs having lately been banifhed from court, 
their nuinber is confiderably diminifhed. Polygamy is indulged 
chiefly among the higher ranks, 

“9, Zoology. The author dwells largely upon the deferips 
tion of the elephant. It is no where in greater perfection than 
in the kingdom of Laos, At its birth, it is nearly of the fize 
of acalf. It grows about 30 years, and then it generally meas 
fures 16 feet in height and 13 in length. It, is faid often to 
reach 1go years, We thall not dwell upon what ts here faid cons 
cerning the propagation of this: animal : we with it had been 
altogether omitted, ‘Lhe ox and buffalo are ufed both in agris 
culture and for food. Horfee are fmall, feeble, and of no great 
utility, ‘The country abounds in goats, and fill more in hogs, 
‘They have the fame kinds of poultry that are common with uss 
but their ducks are particularly numerous; they feed in the rice 
grounds aiter harveit, ; 

‘« Among the wild animals we have to notice befides the ele. 
phant in the wild flare, the rhinoceros, but they are not nus 
merous: they are uncommonly quick fcented; their horns are 
ufed medicinally, efpecially for the {mall-pox. Tigers abound, 
they are nimble and fierce, but cannot fupport much fatigue; a 
man on foot may eafily overtake them.—-Dogs in the wild ftate 
abound in the mountainous parts; they colle& in droves two or 
three hundred in number, and are moft formidable to the inha. 
bitants. Lions, if there are any, are very fcarce. No wolves 
have as yet been feen. Of bears, they have two varieties: their gall 
is applied as a topical medicine for the difeafes of the eye, and 
againit the extravafation of the blood in contufions, Of ttags, they 
have four forts, one of them beautifully marked. Various kinds 
of monkeys inhabit the woods ; one fpecies, about the fize of w 
cat, has a peculiar quality in its voice; it is thrill, and at the 
fame time foft and melodious, nearly equalling, it is faid, the 
fong of the nightingale. ‘They are taken by alluring them with 
rice, which, it is faid, intoxicates them, Rats are numerous in 
the mountainous parts ; they are larger and more voracious than 
ours: the favages eat them. An animal, which they call cété, 
is of the fize of a rabbit, with fpines like the porcupine. They 
have no camels, fheep, affes, nor hares. : 

‘* Abundance of reptiles infeit this country. Without naming 
it, the author feems te defcribe the doe, Various other fnakes, 
fome venomous and fome harmlefs are common. ‘They have two 
fpecies of lizards, the largeft being between three and four feet 
long. Bees abound in the woods, and produce-better honey and 
wax than thofe of England. They have not many flies, but 
multitudes of gnats, ahd bugs; the latter of which are parti« 
cularly noxious in rainy weather, A fpecies of ants is defcribed, 
which, probably, is the as Caterpillars often rife out ind 
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the ground in prodigious numbers, and lay wafte. large dif. 
trifts: they do not eat the growing rice, but cut the alk clofe 
to the ear, which deftroys the annual crop. 

“‘Fith are far greater articles of confumption than any 
other kind of animals. They have many of the fame fpecies 
which are common among us. A kind of fting ray is ment oned, 
the tails of which are ufed as whips. A fpecies of lobfter® that 
contains a black liquid not unlike ink. Turtles are alfo plenti- 
ful ; fame of them uncommonly large. The coafts are infefted 
by crocodiles, which are voracious and dangerous, and the people 
have great fear of them. Oytters, mufcles, aid various aquatics 
9 mollufca kind are articles of food chiefly among the Chi- 
nefe. 

“* Among the birds, moft of the fpecies which are common 
with us, abound likewife in thofe regions. They have feven kinds 
of turtle doves, and a variety of humming birds ; eagles alfo and 
large vultures, which ere voracious, but fortunately not nu. 
merous. ‘Ihe moft remarkable of this tribe is the fmall bird 
of the fize of a fwift, which conftructs the well known edible 
neft, fo much prized in China, as well as in this region. They 
have no partridges, 

© 8. Produce ef the foil. ‘This chapter is prefaced by a general 
view of the uncommon fertility of this country, furpaffing, in the 
author's opinion, that o! every other part of this moft luxuriane 
eaftern Peninfula, * La-munificence de la nature ne fe manifefte 
que dans les contrées méridionales de l’Afie: parmi ces contrées, 
Ja prefqu’ile de I’ Inde au-de a du Gange eft une des plus avanta- 
geufement dorée ; et on eftime que des tats fitués dans cette 
prefqu’ile, nul n’est plus que le Tunkin invefti d’une grande 
richefice territoriale ; les entrailles de la terre, fa fuperficie, les 
eaux qui la couvrent ou qui l’environnent concourent pour fournir 
ez les valeurs les plus réelles, et celles ayx quelles l’opinion 
attache un grand prix ; grains, légumes, fruits, plantes, arbres, 
metaux, depuis le plus neceffaire jufqu’au plus précieux, Les 
travaux de l'homme font libéralement récompenfes, et méme fur 
nombre d’objects font prévenus par des productions fpontanées.' 
The author acknowledges, that this profufion of nature, the 
reality of which is well afcertained, is as yet very imperfectly 
known ; and he expreffes an earneft with that fome able natura. 
itt would ere long turn his thoughts towards a country which is 
fo likely both to reward his labours, and to excite our gratitude 
for the goodnefs of the bountiful Creator t. 





o 


* We fufpe& fome error here, as we know of ne fpecies of 
Jobfter that contains the black liquid found in fome kinds of 
fepias. 

+ After this frank avowal we do not hefitate to caution our 
readers, that they are not to place much dependence upon th 
pari ot this work which relates to Natural Hiftory. 
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«¢ Rice is the principal produce of this country, as well as the 
greateft article of confumption, It is of the beft quality: fo 
rich is the foil in general, that it will yield two abundant cro 
in the year; and fometimes between thefe, a crop of pulfe will 
be raifed, which will occupy the ground only two or three 
weeks. The rice is of two forts, the odoriferous and the fpiri. 
tuous; from the laft of which, arrack is prepared. Maize and 
Turkey corn are fuccefsfully cultivated. ‘heat would probably 
thrive, but the natives do not feem to underftand the cultivation 
of it. Potatoes, yams, and other farinaceous and nutritive 
plants are plentiful, .as alfo cucumbers, celery, crefies, a kind of 
gourd, ground nuts, and a great variety of excellent herbs grow 
{pontancoufly in the woods: as alfo a fpecies of mufhroom of the 
fize of a wall-nut, which is reckoned fo great a delicacy, that 
it is referved for the table of the emperor, The fruit trees of 
Europe which grow in this country are the peach, the plum, 
the pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, There are vines 
alfo, but the grapes are of a very inferior quality, The oranges 
are far fuperior. to thofe of Europe. There are no lefs than 20 
varieties of them, fome as large as a gourd, and others not 
larger than a walnut; the moft delicate is the cum-tien, or royal 
orange, which is, in fact, referved for the emperor. A tall tree 
called vai, fopplies a fruit fimilar to our cherry. Their tree 
called va, anfwers n¢asly to our fig; on opening the fruit, a 
number of fmall flies appear, which take wing and difperfe. 
The pine apple, the Banana, and the fugar cane are articles of 
cultivation. ‘The Arek and Betel are held in much eftimation ; 
the former is a lofty palm tree, producing*large clufters of berries, 
not unlike dates ; the Jatter.is a parafitical plant, bearing a very 
aromatic fruit. Coffee is cultivated, but is not in great requeft, 
Cinnamon grows on two mountains in Tung-quin: pepper is 
fearce in this kingdom, but more common in Cochin China, 
Ginger is of fpontaneous growth. The tea plant abounds, but 
it is not decided whether it be equal or preferable in quality to 
the Chinefe. The Indigo here cultivated is not held in eftima- 
tion. The cotton is a ufeful produce,’ which affords the chief 
articles of clothing to the inhabitants, They have abundance 
of timber trees, efpecially in the kingdom of Laos, among which, 
the tree they diftinguifh by the name of hi, is the largeft and 
moft beautiful ; and befides bears a wholefome fruit, not unlike a 
rennet, affords likewife a hard and compaét wood, which tur. 
ners prefer to all others. The iron wood, which is ftill more 
denfe, grows only in three provinces of Tung-quin; as it is 
fcarce, it-is referved only for the ufe of the emperor and the 
mandarins. ‘The palm trees are of various forts, from fixty to 
only four feet in height: the moft valuable among them is 
that which bears cocoa nuts. The leaves of the fpecies they 
call cro, which often meafure four feet in diameter, are of great 
ufe for covering houfes and for umbrellas. The bamboo, fo ge. 
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nerally diffuled all over India, is very common, and of a very 
ype quality in Tung.quin: it is of fuch quick growth, ¢hat in 
1x months it reaches the height of 30 feet. ‘Lhe Tung-quinefe 
have fuch a high idea of the utility of this tree, that, when 
they hear of countries where it does not grow, they confider 
them as not habitable. Among thefe valuable products of 
vegetation, there are unfortunately fome which have pernicious 
properties. An infufion of the leaves of the iron wood tree is 
decidedly poifonous, The leaves of a thrub, not unlike the fig, 
are corrofive to a dangerous degree, and the favages are known to 
ufe the fap of fome trees and thrubs for poifoning their arrows, 
Of the flowers cultivated in Europe, the ‘lung-quinefe have only 
two kinds of rofes, the jeflamine and the mignionet. 

** Notwithitanding thefe advantages of nature, or rather in confe, 
quence of them, fince great fertility is generally obferved to 
produce habits of indolence, agriculture is at a low ebb in thefe 
countries. The culture of rice is here defcribed in a manner 
fufliciently intelligible. The tafte of thefe people for ornamental 
gardening is fimilar to that of the Chinefe, but perhaps lefs ex. 
travagant, 

** g. Fifberies and navigation. Fifth being one of the principal 
articles of nourifliment, the Tung-quinefe pay particular atten. 
tion to the means of procuring them; and in fact, their various 
contrivances, on which we muit not allow ourfelves to dwell, 
befpeak a confiderable degree of ingenuity. ‘Their navigation, 
though limited as ta extent fince the Europeans have doubled 
Cape Malay, is conducted with much {kill and fagacity ; of the 
latter of which, we have a remarkable inftance in their failors 
being able to prognofticate forms or typhons 18 and even 24 
hours before they arrive. ‘Their boats ot bamboo are extremely 
light ; the rowers time their movements by fongs. ‘Their fleets 
confit of galleys and thips ; the former mounting from 15 to 20 
guns, the largeft of which are 20 pounders, The fhips are 
better conftructed than thofe of the Chinefe, They have of late 
adopted the European mode of conftruction; but they are {till 
very defective in their rigging. 

“6109. Arts and manufactures,” As the Tung-quinefe are unac- 
quainted with moft of the ingenious contrivances which facilitate 
aad accelerate mechanical operatiens in the countries, we may 
well conclude, that the arts among thefe people and their 
neighbours, are comparatively in an imperfect ftate. They are 
not yet acquainted with the ftracture of wind-mills, nor do they 
know how to apply the effects of condenfed vapour and the elaf. 
ticity of air towards the contrivance of fire and fteam engines. 
They are unacquainted with the ufe of ovens. ‘The conftruction 
of their dams and bridges is very defective. In general, from a 
confequence of their inherent character, thefe people difplay far 


lefs imagination than fagacity ; they have more aptitude for imi. 
tation 
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fation than invention, and therefore if a model be laid before 
them, they will copy it with fofficient dexterity 

«The advantages of the divifion of labour have not yet 
occurred to them. Every family fuapplies its own domettic 
wants. They have no bakers, and they fill grind their corn 
by hand. ‘Their implements are all defective, chich, however, 
they fupply in a great meafure by dexterity. Their paper is 
made ot the bark of various trees, which they macerate, and 
work into a pafte, and having added fome glue, fpread it on the 
wire frame ; the fheets are then dipped in alum water and dried, 
With lard and lamp black they prepare a durable ink, and in. 
ftead of pens they ufe hair pencils.—Silks and cottons are the 
manufaétures in which their ikill appears pre-eminent, and in 
which women are chiefly employed: an example which it were 
weil if Europe would imitate. They are not yet acquainted 
with the vitrification of fands and other filicious fubftances. They 
have no clocks or watches, but fuch as are brought from Europe ; 
and thefe, when out of order, they know not how to repair, ‘The 
ercat impediment to the improvement of their arts and manufac. 
tures, is the mo& impolitic oppreflion of the government, which, 
whenever an artift excells in his profeflion, calls upon him to 
deliver gratuitoufly, a certain part of his work to the cinperor, 
the governor of a province, or fome mandarin, 

rt, The fine arts. ‘The author of this work admits, that al. 
though tafte be foonded on invariable rules, derived from the 
nature of our perceptions, and a due comparifon of the effects 
produced upon them, yet_the incidental varieties of climate, foil, 
diet, and government, but above all the wealth or penury of 
individuals, may fo influence thofe perceptions as to produce a 
feeming deviation in the fuperftruéture ; which, however, if 
rightly confidered, may ftill be reducible to the fundamental 
principles of the theory.—With this prefatory refervation, the 
author enters upon a detail of the {tate of mafic, eloquence, 
ainting, fculpture, architecture, and dancing, without being 
fhackled by the trammels of fyttem, | 

« Although the Tung-quinefe have unqueftionably . very, deli. 
cate ears, yet their muff: is as yet fo defective, that it pals 
deferves the name of an’art. So little do they feem to have cul. 
tivated harmony, that the voice is never accompanied by inftru. ' 
ments, but the two parts fucceed each other alternately. The 
violin and the guitiar, each with only one ftring ; a fife, a haut. 
boy, a cymbal, and a kind of. drum, are their principal inftti- 
ments. Noife is che great object of their performances, and the» 
fofter airs which we admire have no effect whatever upon. theme 
They have no notation, and the muficians perform their parts.ex- 
tempore, without any preparation whatever. There being no 
debating fenate, no pulpit oratory, and no pleadings, the parties 
being called upon to ftate their cafes perfonally, it follows, that 
eloquence can meet with little encouragement among thefe people : 
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nor are they at all fufceptible of its perfuafive impreffions. The 
effets of the modulations of the voice, which, with us, produce 
firiking emotions, remain unperceived by them. ‘Their actors 
have the reputation of being the beft in India; but their excel. 
lence confiits chiefly in gefliculation. 

“* As to painting ; they are perfeet ftrangers to the rules of 
defign; to perfpective, and the’ chiaro ofcuro. Hence their de. 
lineations are more remarkable for their deviation from, than 
their refemblance to nature, Engraving, except for feals, is un. 
known among them. In one province, (Xu-thanh) a few fami- 
lies have addicted themfelves to {culpture: they catve animals in 
wood ; but fo far from attempting to imitate nature, their en- 
deavours feem to be to diftort the beautiful forms they. fee daily 
before them, They feldom attempt to reprefent the homan 
figure. 

Fee Being ftrangers to the rules of menfuration, none of them 
are capable of delineating a plan. Hence in fome meafure, and 
for want of tafte and genius, are there no edifices in this country 
that befpeak the leaft knowledge of the principles of archite@ure, 
or tafte for the application of any corret rules, ‘Lhe reftric. 
tions of government are likewife a bar to any progrefs in this 
art. The emperor’s palace at Phu-xuam, and the remains of his 
former refidence at Bac-kinh, befpeak a confiderable degree of 
magnificence, but this is chiefly the effect of territorial extent ; 
the latter fpreading over a fpace no lefs than 5 or 6 miles in cir. 
cumference :—the habitation is a fquare building two ftories 
high ; a diftin¢tion referved for the fovereign. The Pagodas of 
Tung-quin are larger and more magnificent than thofe of Cochin. 
China, Their public works, their harbours, bridges, roads, and 
canals are all defeétive. ‘The part of the great wall which 
feparates this country from China,-is 15 fect high, and about 20 
in breadth ; it is built partly of ftone and partly of earth,. but fo 
ill conftruéted as to require continual repairs. 

*€ Dancing in this country is a mere profeffion, and by no means 
a mode of focia) recreation. The people have no perception of 
the pleafures of an animated ball. ‘The ‘kill of the mercenary 
dancers confifts chiefly in the twiftings of the arms, while the. 
body remains motionlefs and erect. A dancer who, while he 
pe orms his geftures, can carry a veflel full of liquor on his 

ead without fpilling one drop, is the object of the greateft ad. 
miration.’’ 


The compiler of this narrative, who has no obje€ion to 
deviate from common opinions, thinks the people of Tung- 
quin by no means to be — for their imperfe& know- 
ledge of the polite arts. He writes thus on the fubje@; 


* Doit on plaindre cette nation de ne pas mieux reoffir dans la 
brillante, mais infru€tueufe et frivole carriére deg beaux arts, qui 
quelque 
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quelque foit leur célebrité, ne font que des amufemens? A la 
verité leur culture sert & adoucir les meeurs; mais les mours du 
Tunkinois ne font point affez dures pour qu’elles ayant befoin 
d'un tel lenitif ; et le fuccés dans ces arts n’eft pas fans danger, 
Lorfqu’ils prennent une grande faveur, en adoucifsant le carac. 
tére, ils l’amoliffent; ils ont été négligés ou dédaignés par les 
peuples qui ont deployé le plus grand caractére: les maeurs font 
perdues quand le gout pour ces arts devient une paflion nationale ; 
alors l’eftime eft pervertie, l’artifte qui crée des plaifirs, eft mis 
au niveau de qui rend des fervices A la patric ; et il s’en faut peu 
qu’un talent frivole ne foit prisé comme le genie ou Ia vertu,’ 


That arts fhould be preferred to literature, to mora! qua- 
lities, or patriotic fervice, we certainly difapprove, and are 
not, perhaps, quite pleafed when we [ee fingers and dancers 
much more highly rewarded than ourfelves ; but, in op- 
pofing talent to genius, the Speed feems to forget the 
creative powers that place the painter and the mufical com- 
pofer on a level. with the poet, and to confound the inven- 
tion with the execution. 


“19, Trade and commerce, In an extenfive population like 
this, a mutual accommodation by barter mult have been praGtifed 
from the earlieft times, and a more accurate trafic muft have 
gradually arifen out of that primitive intercourfe, This mode, 
whatever improvement it may have obtained, was greatly dif. 
turbed by the late inteftine commotions ; but on the return of 
tranquillity, it has not failed to refume its former operations, — 
As to their internal trade, rice is the principal article of pur. 
chafe, and all the vegetable and animal fubftanees are exhibited 
in their markets, according to the demand for them. The roads, 
except that between the two capitals, about g00 miles in length, 
are bs ill-conftrudied, as to be a material impediment to the con. 
veyance of merchandife: but the great rivers, the canals and 
coafts greatly facilitate their commercial intercourfe, The want 
of a regular poft compels the traders to difpatch {pecial meffengers 
on every mercantile tranfaction. The polie has eftablithed 
ftandards of weights and meafures, but she practical ufe of them 
is not ftriétly entorced, almoft every dealer having his own im- 
_— for determining the quantum of his purchafes and his 
ales. The gold and filver coins of this country are bars ftamped at 
each corner, but their value fluétuates often in the courfe of the 
fame day, and even at the fame market. Their leaft.and mof 
current coin is a round piece of brafs pierced through the mid. 
die, and ftamped on one fide with the name of the fovereign ; 
its value is about the ~3,,_th part of a piaitre. The natives 
call it Doungtien, byt rhe Europeans know it by the name of 
Sapee or Sapec. Six hundred of them are ufually ftrung, and 
are current by the name of Quan-tien, and among the Europeans, 
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of Ligatures. It may well be imagined, that no great accume. 
lation of capitals can take place where commerce meets with fo 
little encouragem nt ; and that for want of thefe, no extenfive en. 
terprize, no hazardous f{peculations are likely to be undertaken. 
Credit moft of necefliry be very languid, and the intereft of 
money very high. in ‘Le 

« The foreign commerce of Tung-quin is almoft limited to a 
coafting trade; the jealoufy of government prohibiting a free 
intercourfe with foreign nations, and keeping foreign fhips at a 
diftance from their n>. ee The Chinefe, indeed, are allowed 
to afcend fome of the rivers, and the Portuguefe from Macao, 
once obtained a fomewhat fimilar indulgence ; but neither of them 
are fuffered to remain long, nor are they allowed any fixt habita- 
tion or territorial acquifition.’* 


The author enumerates alfo the various articles of ime 
portation and exportation; among the former of which, 
we find that fire arms are in the greatelt requeft. 


? 


“413. Food. Rice and fifth we have feen are the chief articles 
of food in thefe countries, Among the profufion of vegetables 
and fruits enumerated ina former chapter, a fea plant, known 
in China by the name of Chin-chou, is prized as the greateft 
delicacy. The pith of moft trees of a fpungy texture, and the 
leaves of many others, particularly the Arec and the Bamboo, 
afford a rich and whalelane nourifhment. Moft domeftic qua. 
drupeds, and among thefe horfes and dogs, are relifhed by thefe 
people as food, The fiefhy part contained within the hoot of the 
elephant, is here as well as elfewhere confidered as a great deli. 
cacy. ‘The Tung-quinefe eat monkeys,. rats, lizards, the large 
worms that rife out of the ground after rain, and fome forts of 
fnakes. Even the hides of oxen and buffaloes are ferved up at 
their meals. They have an averfion to milk, which extends to 
butter and cheefe. They eat poultry of all kinds ; and are fond 
of eggs; but, what is very curious, they prefer them when they 
are near hatching ! The edible neft is one of their principal dain- 
ties. Tea is their moft favourite beverage, and they drink it 
almoft boiling hot. Their fondnefs for the enjoyments of the 
table is exemplified by the fact, that fome years ago the 
emperor had fifteen dinners ferved up to him every day. He was 
wont to favour his grandees with difhes from his table, which 
cuftom fill fubfifts, though the number of meals be reduced. 

“* 44, Clothing. Io fo temperate.a climate as that of Tung. 
oe clothing is rather prefcribed by decency than by neceflity. 

ildren go quite naked till the age of feven, Men within 
doors wear only a belt round their waifts; when abroad they 
wrap themfelves ina long loofe robe with broad fleeves, and fome 
of them wear under this, befides the belt, loofe trowfers and a 
vet or tunic, Women wear a‘loofe gown with fleeves, the 
. . . neck. 
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neck and upper part of the back being left naked. Their petti- 
coats are fhort, and to this they add, when they go abroad, a 
long cloke, which covers the whole body. Both men and wo. 
men wear turbans. They go bare-footed; perfons of confequence 
only wear fandals within doors. The dreffes in the other king- 
doms differ fomewhat from thefe. ‘The people of Laos and Tfiompa 
who are ftill favages, go naked, or if they occafionally wear 
fome clothing, they do not adhere to any particular fafhion. 
The colour of gold is referved only for the emperor and his fa- 
mily ; a paler yellow is, ufed-by the mandarins; and a ftill lighter 
fhade of the fame dye may be worn by the lower ranks : but the 
latter wear only cotton clothes. Only the emperor and the great 
mandarins ufe golden ornaments; filver may be wern by all, 
White is the colour of mourning. | 

“15. Dwellings. The ufé of houfes in this mild tempera- 
ture is chiefly to afford fhelter from rain and fanfhine. Cold is no 
Object of confideration, The ground being in general moift, the 
heufes are raifed on platforms fome feet above the common fur. 
face. ‘They confift of an inclofure of wooden pillars, fome of 
which likewife fupport the roof. ‘The walls are of mud, or in the 
beft houfes, of planks ; the windows ~fhut with wooden lattices, 
The roofs are in general covered with leaves, fome with rice 
ftraw, and fome few with tiles. The houfes may not be fquare, 
that form being referved forthe emperor; and unlefs the proprie. 
tors be men high in office, they may have only one itory. B 
boo is the wood generally ufed ; but fome of higher rank prefer 
iron wood, which takes an uncommonly fine polith.’’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





~— ~ a 

Art. II. An Effay on the Uje of a regulated Temperature 
in Winter-Cough and Confumption: including a Comparifon 
of the different Methods of producing fuch a Temperature in the 
Chambers of Invalids. By l/zac Buxton, M.D. Phyfician 
to the London Hofpital and to the Surry Difpenfary. .12mo, 
176 pp. Cox. 1810. 


PROF ESSIONAL readers will hardly be difappointed in 
not finding what they could not rationally anticipate, new 
fa&ts refpetting the clafs of difeafes treated of in this effay, 
The guthor, indeed, from the popular flyle which he has 
chofen to adopt, and the truifms which he has advanced, 
would feem to court the attention of patients rather than of 
medical praétitioners. Thefe, however, may derive fome 
ufeful information from the work before us, not from any 
defcription ef the complaints in queftien, but from being 
made 
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made acquainted with a remedy which was recommended 
long ago by the late Dr. Beddoes, and in which Dr. Buxton 
has great confidence, the application of a regulated tempera- 
ture. The author deems a temperature of from 60° to 65° 
the meft favourable in thefe complaints. This is to be ob. 
tained in the ‘culd feafon, by fending the patient to a warm 
climate ; or when this is impra€ticable, by the artificial pros 
duétion of a moderate and regulated temperature. oa 

The ninth {tion of the work contains the arguments in 
favour of this praétice ~ With thofe which enforce the ad- 
vantage of change of climate, we entirely concur, and con- 
ceive them to be fo familiar to our readers, as not to require 
to be re-ftated. We are not fo firmly convinced of the uti- 
lity of the fhutting-up fyflem, and theiefore fhall give our 
readers as much of the author’s plan, and his arguments in 
fupport of it, a8 may enable them to determine for them. 
felves. 


“ Buta thoufand circum*ances may frequently occur to hinder 
a patient’s removal, whe ftill is eo of employing the means 
now mentioned, and would gladly have recourfe to them. And, 
furely, our incapacity of employing the belt poflible method, isno 
reafon why we fhould not employ any method at all, to produce 
ancarly fimilar effet. Indeed it is a moft fevere tak for a pa- 
tient, who probably thinks he is almoft dying, to tear himfelf 
from all whom he holds moft dear, and from his native country, 
for the purpofe of going among perfons whofe manners, habits, 
modes of thinking, and language, are flrange. ‘his is the more 
fevere, when the individual is little able to take care of himfelf, 
his body weakened by dfeafe, and his mind perhaps materially 
depreffed by fears for the event of his expedition. A removal to 
fuch a diftance, under fuch circumftances, furely requires no com. 
mon effort of fortitude ; fo great an effort. as, in his debilitated 
flare, may poflibly have a very unfavourable effect on the com- 
paint. and may not allow to change of climate its fair trial. 

he method of procedure here recommended, is, as I thall here. 
after thew, comparatively eafy and cheap. It requires no remo. 
val from friends, and no very great alteration of habits. I may 
likewife affirm, that if it is productive of no benefit, there is 


fearcely a poffibility that it thould be productive of difadvan. 
tage."’  P. 66, 


_ Dr, Buxton, after defcanting on the ufual means ofheat- 
ing rooms, introduces his own plan, which will be, per- 
haps, beft slluftrated by the defenption of a chamber and 
flove prepared for a patient by the doétor's direétions. 

The room defcribed was thirteen and a half feet long, twelve 
feet wide, and cight and a half feet high. . 
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«© A common ironing ftove was procured, twelve inches long, 
nine inches wide, and nine incheshigh. ‘This, by my direétion, 
was placed as far as it conveniently could be from the walls of the 
room, in order that every part of the room might be the more 
equably warmeds It accordingly ftood two feet from the chim. 
ney-piece, which projected ten inches from the neareft wall. Its 
diftance from the next neareft wall was five feet. A chimney. 
board was made by a carpenter to fit into the fire-place vertically. 
In the upper part of this a hole was cut, through which the flue 
of the ftove paffled. The ftove was fixed fo low, that the flue, 
which had an elbow almoft immediately after quitting the ftove 
vertically, then paffled nearly, but not quite, horizontally, as it 
gradually afcended from the ftove to the hole in the chimney. 
board. The ftove ftood in a flat iron difh, with the rim very 
flightly raifed.’’ P.155. 


By means of this apparatus the chamber could always be 
kept at a temperature from 60° to, 65°. The ftove never 
{moked, nor could any perfon on entering the room “ pere 
ceive any unpleafant, clofe, or confined feniation.” 

After this defcription of the ftove, a cafe will elucidate its 
beneficial cffeéts. The author has only flated two cafes 
under his immediate attendance, of thefe We fele&t the 
fhorteft. ) 


“‘ At the latter end of February, 1808, I was requefted by 
Mr. Reed, of Mile End Road, Whitechapel, to vifit Mifs B. a 
patient of his, who lived not far from his own houfe. Mifs B. 
was about thirteen years of age, of a thin delicate habit of body, 
and pale complexion. Her illnefs had continued about a month. 
She coughed frequently, and, occafionally, expectorated a fmall 
quantity of frothy phlegm. Her refpiration was difficult. She 
complained of pains in her cheft, which were aggravated when the 
coughed. Her appetite was much impaired, and thirft confidera- 
ble. She was extremely debilitated. Her pulfe was very rapid. 
Although her complexion was generally pallid, the had frequent 
flufhing in the face. ‘The palms in the hands and foles of the feet 
often burnt. Towards evening fhe became extremely hot; aud, 
on falling afleep, perfpired profufely. Since the commencement 
of the illnefs fhe had fallen away confiderably. Thefe fymptoms 
fufficiently denoted that a confumption had commenced. And, as 
the fymp:oms were progreflively becoming worfe, immediate and 
active meafures were abfojutely neceflary. Conceiving that the 
feafon of the year was much againf this young lady, 1 very 
ftrongly urged a regulated temperature. 1 have every reafon to 
think, that this remedy, as well as the others which I enjoined, 
(what were they ?) was ftrittly purfued. Ina fhort time I ue 
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the pleafure of fecing Mifs B. evidently improved. The latter 
end of Mirch, although the was ftill weak, fhe was fo far reco- 
vered as to enable me to take my leave. Mifs B. has had no re. 
turn of the complaint, on account of which I vifited her. In 
this cafe it will be obferved, that other remedies were employed 
befides a regulated temperature. And there can be nq doubt, that 
they each contributed their fhare to the recovery of this young 
lady.”* P. 93. 


_ Wecannot doubt that in fome inflances, the yee may 

beneficial ; but we very much doubt the beneficial 
tendency of the book which recommends it. Patients are 
invited to take the alarm on any acceflion of a cough, or 
when, to ufe a vulgar phrafe adopted by this author, they 
have caught a cold ; to fhut themfelves up in a room heated 
with a love, where they muff, in this changeable climate, 
Yemain the greater part of the year, at the mercy of their 
dogtor and apothecary; and thus nurfe themfelves into a 
confumption, which by adopting an oppofite plan they might 
bave avoided. How are we to reconcile with this arufi- 
cial exotic plan, the decided benefit confumptive paticnts 
(really confunsptive) derive from fea-voyages and horfe-ex- 
ercife, when the temperature is even confiderably below 60°. 
It is afearful thing, that becaufe occafionally a puny delicate 
youth, that would fhrink from the external air, as the mi- 
mola fenfitiva from the touch of a fly, is preferved by hot. 
houfe confinement ; people of all defcriptions, who can af- 
ford to live idly in a ftove-chamber, fhould be imprifoned 
and excluded from the cheering influence of freth air, and 


_ Varied {cenery, on account of a flight cold. It deferves 


alfo to be carefully confidered, whether, in any cafe, this 
method fhould be recommended, where the more efficacious 
plan of changing the climate can be purfued. We fear that 
ey patients have already died, from the inefficacy of the 
aruficial climate, whom a real mild country might have 
faved ; and whatever tends to multiply thefe experiments, 
without vecefhity, is pernicious. 

Dr. Buxton, as we have already mentioned, has flated 
only two cafes of his own patients; and is fo highly fatisfied 
with his plan, that he would not delay the publication of this 
treatife, lor a few feafons, when he admits — « hte 
“ have had much greater experience of its powers We 
fee no caule for this hale ; the plan, we again flate, is not new, 
and if the genius of Dr. Beddoes has not fucceeded in efla- 
blithing the value of the remedy, furely Dr. Buxton might 
have waited till he had been in poffeffion of more faéts, than 
be has been able to adduce in its favour, 
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Art. I]. The Works of James Barry, E/q. Hiflorical Pain- 
ter; formerly Profeffer of Painting at the Royal Academy, 
Member of the Clementine Academy at Bologna, &c. containe 
ing bis Correfpondence from France and Italy with Mr. Burke, 
“His Lefures on Painting delivered at the Royal Academy, 
Obfervations on different Works of Art in Italy and France, 
Critical Remarks on the principal Paintings of the Orleans 
Gallery Ejjay on the fubjet? of Pandora, eee. (Now firft 
publ fhed from Manujfcripts, and illuftrated by Engravings 
Jrom Sketches, uy by the Author.) And his Inquiry inte 
the Caufes which have obftru€led the Progre/s of the fine Arts 
in England. His Account of the Paintings at the Adelphi; 
and Letter to the Dilettanti Society. Ta which is prefixed, 
Some Account of the Life and Writings of the Author. 2 vols, 
4to. pp. 1228. 51.58. Cadell and Davies. 1809, 


"THERE are few fubje&s on which the opinions of -artifté 

and connoiffeurs have more widely differed, than the 
merit of Mr. Barry. We know that during his life he filled 
a confiderable fpace in the temple of living fame, and we 
have fometimes thought that his works even derived fome 
advantage from a contraft with his perfonal eccentricities ; 
but fince his death, cenfure has perhaps been too bufily etm+ 
ployed, and has frequently confounded the oddities of thé 
man with the genius of the artift. The volumes before us; 
therefore, are highly valuable, as affording that complete 
evidence which we did not before poffefs,-and which will 
enable all who have aright to form their decifion with Mie 
impartiality. That the decifion will, on the whole, be in 
his favour, we have little hefitation in affirming, while on 
the other hand we are willing to allow, a8 clearly lg Mesa ti 
his defe€ts were numerous and confpicuous. If, however, 
we do not dwell on the Jatter at much length, it is becaufe 
in many inftances they appear to have arifen from that which 
ought always to prefcribe tendernefs and compaflion ; the ir- 
, Kitations of a mind not fufficiently found. _ - ' 

’ The life of Mr. Barry in thefe volumes is formed chiefly 
from his correfpondence, a mode which has lately become 
commomy although we think it may be neceffary hereatter to 
prefcribe bounds to it, The biographer, it is true, is hereby 
relieved frous the trouble of sar , but the reader's até 
tention is too much diftraéted from the principal object, atid 
fuch works, unlefs the compilets wijl take a little more pai 
we mutt confider as ~ s fora life, ratber than the aa 
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itfelf. The outlines of Mr. Barry’s hiflory appear to be 
thefe. 

He was the eldeft fon of John Barry and Julian Roerden, 
and was born in Cork, Oct. 11, 1741. His father was a 
builder, and in the better part of his life a coafting trader 
between England and Ireland. James was at firft deftinedto 
this laft bufinefs, but as he difliked it, his father fuffered him 
to purfue his inclination, which led him to drawing and 
reading. His early education he received in the fchools at 
Cork, where he betrayed fome fymptoms of that peculiar 
frame of mind which became more conf{picuous in his ma- 
ture years. His fludies were defultory, direéted by no re- 
gular plan, yet he accumulated a confiderable ftock of know- 
ledge. As his mother was a zealous Roman Catholic, he 
fell into the company of fome priefts, who recommended the 
ftudy of polemical divinity, books, we prefume, all on one 
fide, for this ended in his becoming a ftaunch Roman Ca- 
thohic. 

Although the rude beginnings of bis art cannot be traced, 
there is reafon to think that at the age of feventeen, he had 
attempted oil-painting, and between the ages of feventeen 
and twenty-two he executed a picture, the fabjeét St. Pa- 
trick landing on the fea-coaft of Cafhell,’’ which he exhi- 
bited in Dublin. This procured him fome reputation, and, 
what was afterwards of much importance, the acquaintance 
of the ibluftrious Edmund Burke. 

During bis fay in Dublin he probably continued to cul- 
tivate his art, but no particular work can now be difcovered. 


An anecdote, however, is preferved, which marks the cha- 
ratter of the man. 


*€ He had been enticed by his companions feveral times to ca- 
roufings at a tavern, and one night as he wandered home from one 
of thefe, a thought ftruck him of the frivolity and vicioufnefs of 
thus mifpending his time : the fault he imagined lay in his moncy, 
and therefore without more ado, in order to avoid the morrow’s 
temptation, he threw the whole of his wealth, which perha 


amounted to no great fum, into the Liffey, and locked himfelf up 
with his favourite purfuits.”’ | 


After a refidence of feven or eight months in Dublin, an 
opportunity offered of accompanying fome part of Mr, 
Burke's tamily to London, which he eagerly embraced, 
This took place in 1764, and on his.arrival Mr. Burke ree 
tommended him to his friends, and procured for him his 
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firft employment, that of copying, in oil, drawing$ by the 
Athenian Stuart. At this early age (twenty-three) we are 
here prefented with letters from him which difcover a tafte, 
fentimeat, and elegance of ftyle, far fuperior to what could 
have been expected from his lidahed opportunities for obfer- 
vation. 

In 1765 Mr. Burke and his other friends furnifhed him 
with the meahs’of a trip to Italy, and his letters while. there 
and in France, conflitute no {mall part of the prefent me- 
moirs. “They abound in obfervations on fubje&ts connected 
with his art, and particularly in criticifms on the great maf- 
ters. The value of fome of them to young artifls may per- 
haps be doubted, but the principles which he appears to have 
laid down in his own mind, as his future guides, mark a 

uick difcrimination, and an early habit of diftinguifhing 
a and of bringing them to the criterion of nature. In 
all matters, however, of individual opinion, there is {cope 
for flight fhades of difference as well as polemical contefls, 
efpecially when the objects are not equally vifible to the 
reader and to the traveller, and care muft be taken to avoid 
imbibing opinions at fecond-hand. Of this he is’ himfelf 
duly fenfible. Ina letter to Mr. Burke (vol. i. p. 30,) he 
fays, 


“TI find there is little ufe to be made of the general remarks 
and criticifms of thofe who have written characters of the artitts, 
and brought their merits and defects to a ftandard and fixed 
claffes; it is liable to fo many exceptions, that one is every day 
in danger of being mifled, who lays any weight upon them. Men 
are not always the fame, they are fometimes-attentive to one man. 
ner, fometimes to another; different fubjects, and a number of 
other things, often make them very different from themfelves, 
&c,’’ F 


With thefe are interfperfed letters from his correfpond- 
ents, Meffrs. Edmund, Walliam, and Richard Burke, Sir 
Horace Mann, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, &c. a 
few of which might have been omitted as too little intereft- 
ing in themfelves, but thofe of the Burkes do great honour 
to their tafte and haga and efpecially to their difinte- 
refted friendfhip tor Barry. 

In aletter to Barret, the artift, Mr. Barry gives the follow- 
ing account of one fince well-known in this country. 


‘*« | wanted to give you fome account of Lutherbourg, a land. 
fcape painter here (Paris) whofe pictures I had not feen till juft. 
now ; and I have put off writing to you merely for that reafon. 
It would have made me very nappy to have had you with me, 

3 : &c. 
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&c. Lutherbourg is a young man about thirty, paints pretty 
much in the ftyle of Berghem, except that the landfcape set 18 
more principal than Berghem’s. In my opinion he cuts Vernet 
down all to nothing, fo far as one may compare two people to. 
gether fo different 1n their walks. Lutherbourg has fomewhat 
more dignity than Berghem, and is in every refpect neatly as 
well in his cattle, figures, and other parts of his pictures.”” 


But we haften toa more valuable extra& from a letter of 
Mr. Burke, an admirable f{pecimen of friendfhip, candour, 


and tafte, 


‘MR. BURKE TO MR. BARRY. 


MY DEAR BARRY, London, wo date. 

‘“* | am greatly in arrear to you on account of correfpond- 
ence; but not, I affure you, on account of regard, efteem, and 
mott fincete good wifhes. My mind followed you to Paris, 


through your Alpine journey, and to Rome; you are an admira- 


ble painter with pant pe as well as with your pencil; and every — 
one to whom I fhewe 


your letters, felt an intereft in your little 
adventures, as well as a fatistaction in your defoription ; becaafe 
there is not only a tafte, but a feeling in what you obferve, fome- 
thing that fhews you have an heart ; and_I would have you by all 
means keepit. Y thank you for Alexander; Reynolds fers an 
high efteem on it, he thinks it admirably drawn, and with great 
fpirit. He had it at his houfe for fome time, and returned it in a 
very fine frame; and it at prefent makes a capital ornament of out 
little dining room between the two doors, At Rome you are, I 
fuppofe, even till fo much agitated by the profafion of fine things 
on every fide of you, that you have hardly had time to fit down 
to methodical and regular ftudy. When you do, you will cer. 
tainly felect the beft parts of the beft things, and attach yourfelf 
tothem wholly, You, whofe letter would be the beft direétion 
in the world to any other painter, want none yourfelf from meg 
who know little of the matter, But, as you were always indul. 
gent enough to bear my humour under the name of advice, you 
will permit me now, my dear Barry, once more to wifh you in 
the beginning at leaft, to contra& the circle of your ftudies. The 
extent and rapidity of your mind carries you to too great a diver. 
fity of things, and to the completion of a whole, before you are 
quite mafter of the parts, in a degree equal to the dignity of your 
ideas. This difpofition arifes from a generous impatience, whi 


< vet age. characteriftic of great genius, But it is a ‘fault 


one which I am fure you willcorre&, when you 
confider that there is a great deal of mechanic in your profeflion, 
in which, however, the diftingtive part of the art confifts, and 
without which the firft ideas can only make a good critic, not a 
paiuter. 1 contefs L am not much defirous of your com 


many pieces, for fome time at leat, Compofition (owt) Y 
one 
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fome people placed foremoit in the lift of the ingredients of an 
art) 1 donot value near fohighly. I know none, who attempts, 
that does not fucceed iotersbly in that part: but that exquifite 
mafterly drawing, which is the glory of the grat fchool where 
you are, has fallen to the lot of very few, perhaps to none of the 
prefent age, in its higheft perfection. If I were to indulge a 
conjecture, I fhould attribute all that is called greatnefs of ftyle 
and manner pf drawing, to this exaét knowledge of the parts of 
the human body, of anatomy and perfpective. For, by know- 
ing exa@tly and habitually, without the labour of particular and 
occafional thinking, what was to be done in every figure they 
defigned, they naturally attained a freedom and fpirit of outline ; 
becaufe they could be daring without being abfurd : whereas, ig. 
norance, if it be cautious, is poor and timid; if boM, it is only 
blindly prefumptuous. This minute and thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, and practical as well as theoretical per{pedtive, by 
which I mean to include forefhortening, is all the effe& of labour 
and ufe in particular ftudies, and not in general compofitions. 
Notwithftanding your natural errs. to handling of car. 
caffes, you ought to make the knife go with the pencil, and ftudy 
anatomy in real, and if you can, in frequent diffections. You 
know that a man who defpifes as you do, the minatiz of the art, 
is bound to be quite perfect in the nobleft part of alt; or he is no. 
thing. Mediocrity 1s tolerable in middling ‘things, but not at 
all in the great. In the courfe of the ftudies I fpeak of, it would 
not be amifs to paint portraits often and diligently. ‘This I do 
not fay as wifhing you to turn your ftudies to portrait-painting, 
quite otherwife het becaufe many things in the human face will 
certainly efcape you, without fome intermixture of that kind of 
ftudy. Well, I think I have faid enough to try your humility 
on this fubje&t. But L am thus troublefomefrom a fincere anx. 
iety for your fuccefs. I think you a man of honour and of ge. 
nius, and I would not have your talents loft to yourfelf, your 
friends, or your country, by any means. You will then attri. 
bute my freedom to my folicitude about you, and my folicitude 
to my friendfhip. Be fo good to continue your letters and ob. 
fervations as ufual. They are exceedingly grateful to us all, and 
we keep them by us.’”’ P. 86. 


If this letter fhews Mr. Burke’s difcernment in what was 
neceflary to Barry as an artift, the following will not appear 
lefs neceffary for his confideration as aman. In both cafes, 
indeed, as well as in the whole of Mr. Burke’s correfpond- 
ence, we muft admire his judicious as well as friendly ad- 
vice, and regret that it was not in all re{pects followed, 


‘« As to any reports concerning your conduct and behaviour, 
you may be very fure they could have no kind of influence here ; 
for none of us are of fuch a or ee 
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for the charafter of a perfon, whom we ourfelves know. Until 
very lately, I had never heard of any thing of your proceedings 
from others: and when I did, it was much lefs than I had known 
from yourfelf, that you had been upon ill terms with the artitts 
and virtuofi in Rome, without much mention of caufe or confe. 
quence. If you have improved thefe unfortunate quarrels to 
your advancement in’ your art, you have turned a very difagree. 
able circumftance, to a very capital advantage However yoa 
may have fucceeded in this uncommon attempt, permit me to 
fuggeft to you, with that friendly liberty which you have al. 
ways had the goodnefs to bear from me, that you cannot poffibly 
have always the fame faccefs, either with regard to your fortane 
or your reputation, Depend upon it, that you will find the fame 
competitions, the fame jealoufies, the fame arts and cabals, the 
emulations of intereft and of fame, and the fame agitations and 
‘nage here, that you have experienced in Italy; and if they 

ave the fame effect on your temper, they will have jult the fame 
effects on your intereft ; and be your merit what it will, you will 
never be employed to paint a pilure. It will be the fame at 
London as at Rome; and the fume in Paris as in London: forthe 
world is pretty nearly alike in all its parts: nay, though it 
wouid perhaps be a little inconvenient to me, I had a thoufand 
times rather you fhould fix your refidence in Rome than here, as 
I thould not then have the mortification of feeing with my own 
eyes, a genius of the firft rank, loft to the world, himfelt, and 
his friends, as I certainly muft, if you do not affume a manner of 
acting and thinking here, totally different from what your let. 
ters from Rome have defcribed tome. ‘That you have had juft 
fubjects of indignation always, and of anger often, Ido no ways 
doubt ; who can live in the world without fome trial of his pa. 
tience? But believe me, my dear Barry, that the arms with 
which the ill difpofitions of the world are to be combated, and 
the qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, and we recon- 
ciled to it, are moderation, gentlenefs, a little indulgence to 
others, and a great deal of diftruft of ourfelves ; which are noe 
qu lities of a mean fpirit, as fome may poffibly think them; but 
Virtues of a great and noble kind, and fuch as dignify our nature, 
as much as they contribute to our repofe and fortune; for no- 
thing can be fo unworthy of a well compofed foul, as to pafs away 
life in bickerings and litigations, in {narling and {cuffling with 
every one about us, Again and again, dear Barry, we muft be 
at peace with our fpecies; if not for their fakes, yet very much 
for ourown, Think what my feclings muft be, from my un- 
feigned regard to you, and from my wifhes that your talents 
might be of ufe, when I fee what the inevitable confequences 
mult be, of your perfevering in what has hitherto been your 
courfe ever fince I knew you, and which you will permit me to 
trace out to you beforrhand, You will come here; you will 
ebferve what the artifts are doing, and you will fometimes fpeak 
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a difapprobation in plain words, and fometimes in a no lefs ex- 
reflive filence. By degrees you will produce fome of your own 
works. ‘They will be varioufly criticifed; you will defend 
- them; you will abufe thofe that have attacked you; expoftula. 
tions, difcuffions, letters, poflibly challenges, wil! go forward ; 
you will fhun your brethren, they will fhun you. In the mean 
time gentlemen will avoid your friendfhip, for fear of being en- 
gaged in your quarrels: you will fall into diftrefles, which wiil 
only aggravate your difpofition for farther quarrels ; you will be 
obliged for maintenance todo any thing for any body ; your very 
talents will depart, for want of hope and encouragement, and 
you will go out of the werld fretted, difappointed, and ruined, 
Nothing but my real regard for you, could induce me to fet 
thefe confiderations in this light before you. Remember we are 
born to ferve and to adorn our country, and not to contend with 
our fellow-citizens, and that in particular your bufinefs is to 
paint and not to difpute.’’  P. 154. 


From other parts of this correfpondence, it appears further 
that ‘* more of ill will and wrangling pafled and repafled 
between him and others at Rome, than his friends approved 
of.” For this his biographer makes the followmg apology. 


*¢ Barry was a man who feldom faw with the eyes of others; 
his views and opinions were peculiar to himfclf, and as his own, 
often widely differing from thofe of ordinary minds, he had an 
unguarded force of language and manner to maintain them, which, 
with thofe who could not cope with him, created enemies ; and 
when enemies once declare themfel ves, one muft be cautious of re. 
ports ; there is therefore nothing to fay_on this matter in addi. 
tion to what the reader has found in the correfpondence ; who 
muft have been delighted with the clegant and friendly exhorta. 
tions often thrown out by Mr. Edmund Burke, not fo much to 
curb the irritable and boifterous temper of the young artift, as to 
footh and allay it.’’ 


After an abfence of five years moftly fpent at Rome, he 
arrived in England in 1771, and claimed the admiration of 
the public, not unfuccefsfully, by his ‘‘ Venus,” and his 
“ Jupiter and Juno,” the former one of his beft pi€tures. ‘In 
his ** Death of Wolf” he failed, principally from his imtro- 
ducing naked figures, and he yielded relu€tantly to Mr. 
Welt’s more popular picture. This whith he painted in 
1776, was the lait he exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

About 1774 we find him averfe to portrait-painting, from 
adread of being confined to the modern coftumes of drefs, 
which we can remember were at that time rather ungraceful. 
It is well known, however, that he violated his own “—“— 
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ples in fome of the figures introduced in his great work in. 
the Society's rooms, Adelphi, when he wes under no kind 
of conftraint ; but this difference between judgment and prac« 
tice was in many inftances remarkable in Barry, as we fh:ll 
have occafion to notice hereafter. 

About this time likewile he began to be jealous of the ex- 
treme intimacy of the Burkes with Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 
which led him tofuppofe that thofe friends overlooked his 
merits to aggrandize Sir Jofhua’s.” Some letters that paffed 
betwixt him and Mr. Burke on this fubjeét, place his temper 
in no very pleafing light, and although the Burkes never 
ceafed to ferve him when they could, it is evident that the 
mutual warmth of friendfhip was abated. The immediate 
caufe of the breach was this: Dr. Brocklefby requefted Mr. 
Burke to fit to Barry for a portrait ; Mr. Burke made various 
applications to the artift for an opportunity during two years, 
al which Barry fhifted off on pretence of bufinefs. At 
length Mr. Burke thought it neceflary to apologize for his 
importunity in a very polite and complimentary letter. Bar- 
ry, in his anfwer, millook, or affeéted to miftake this for 
irony, and Mr. Burke rejoined in the fo‘lowing letter. 


‘*TO JAMES BARRY, £59. 

**s1x,—I1 have been honoured with a letter from you, written 
ina ftyle, which from moft of my acquaintances I fhould have 
thought a little fingular. In return to an apology of mine for an 
unfeafonable intrufion, couched in language the moft refpectful I 
could employ, you tell me that I attack your quiet and endeavour 
to make a quarrel with you. You will judge of the propriety of 
this matter, and of this mode of expreflion. 

** When I took the liberty of offering myfelf to fit for my pice 
ture on Saturday laft, I could not poflibly mean to offend you. 
When you declined the offer in the manner in which you declined 
offers of the fame kind feveral times before, 1 confefs I felt that 
fuch importunity on my part, and on fuch a fubjeét, muft make 
me look rather little in the eyes of others, as it certainly did in 
my Own. ‘The defire of being painted is one of the modes in 
which vanity fometimes difplays itfelf, 1 am however miftaken, 
if it be one of the fathions of that weaknefs in me. I thought it 
pts y= on being difmifled by you fo often, te make you at 

th fome apology for the frequent trouble I had given you. 

L ailured you thagimy defire of fitting folely arofe from my with 
to comply with the polite and friendly requeft of Doéter Brock. 
lefby. I thought I fhould be the more readily excufed on that 
account by ypu, who, as you area man informed much more than 
is common, muft know, that fome attention to the wifhes of our 
even in trifles, is an effential ‘among the duties of friend. 
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fhip: I had too much value for Dr, Brocklefby’s to negle& him 
even in this trivial article. Such was my apology. You find 
fault with it, and I fhould certainly afk your pardon, if I were 
fenfible that it did or could convey any thing offenfive. 

‘* When I fpeak in high terms of your merit and your {kill in 
your art, you are pleated to treat my commendation as irony. 
How juftly the warm (though unlearned and ineffectual) teftimony 
I have borne to that merit and that {kill upon all oceafions, calls 
for fuch a reflexion, I muft fubmit to your own equity upon a fo. 
ber confideration. Thofe who have heard me fpeak upon that fub- 
ject have not imagined my tone to be ironical ; whatever other 
blame it may have merited. I have always thought and always 
{poke of you as a man of uncommon genius, and I am forry that 
my expreffion of this fentiment has not had the good fortune to 
meet with your approbation, In future, however, I hope you 
will at leaft think more favourably of my fincerity ; for if my 
commendation and my cenfure have not that quality, L am con. 
fcious they have nothing elfe to recommend them. 

«In che Jatter part of your letter you refufe to paint the pie. 
ture, except upon certain terms, Thefe terms you tell me are 
granted to all other painters. They who are of importance 
enough to grant terms to gentlemen of your profeflion may enter 
into a difcuffion of their reality or their reafonablenefs. But I 
never thought my portrait a bufinefs of confequence. It was the 
fhame of appearing to think fo by my fmportunity that gave you 
the trouble of my apology. But that I may not feem to fin with. 
out excufe, becaufe with knowledge, 1 muft anfwer-to your’. 
charging me, that * 1 well know that much more is required b 
others,’’ that you think far too highly of my Awow/edge in this 
particular. {I know no fuch thing by any experience of my own, 
I have been painted in my life five times ; twice in little, and 
three times in large. ‘The late Mr. Spencer, and the late Mr. 
Siffon painted the miniatures. Mr. Worlidge and Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds painted the reft. I affure you upon my honour, I nes 
ver gave any of thefe gentlemen any regular previous notice what. 
foever. 

‘© They condefcended to live with me without ceremony ; and 
they painted me, when my friends defired it, at fach times as I 
cafual'y went to admire their performances, and, juft as it ma. 
tually fuited us. A picture of me is now painting for Mr, Thrale 
by Sir Jothua Reynolds ; and in this manner; and thisonly. I 
will not prefume to fay, that the condefcenfion of fome men forms 
atule for others. J know that extraordinanfcivility cannot be - 
claimed as a matter of ftri€t juftice. In that view poffibly you 
may be right. It is not for me to difpute with you. I have 
ever looked up with reverence to merit of all kinds ; and have 
learned to yield fubmiffion even to the caprices of men of great 
parts. 1 fhall certainly obey your commands; and fend you a 
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regular notice whenever I am able. I have done fo at times; 
but having been, with great mortification to myfelf, obliged 
once or twice to difappoint you, and having been as often dif. 
appointed by your engagements, it was to prevent this, that I 
have offered you (I may freely fay) every leifure hour that I have 
had fure and in my own poffeffion, for near. two years paft. I 
think a perfon poflefled of the indulgent weaknefs of a friend, 
would have given credit to the srrega/arits of the calls of my lit- 
tle occupations, on my affuring him fo frequently of the faét. 

‘* There are expreffions in your letter of fo very extraordinary 
a nature, with regard to your being free from any misfortune, 
that I think it better to pafs them over in filence. 1 do not 
mean to quarrel with you, Mr. Barry ; I do not quarrel with 
my friends, You fay a picture is a miferable fubject for it ; and 
you fay right. But if any one fhould have a difference with a 
painter, fome conduct relative to a picture is as probable a matter 
for itas any other. Your demanding an explanation of a letter, 
which was itfelf an explanation, has given you the trouble of 
this long letter. I am always ready to give an account of my 
condu&t. Iam forry the former account 1 gave fhould have of. 
fended. If this fhould not -be more fuccefsful let the bufinefs end 
there. I could only repeat again my admiration of your talents, 
my wifhes for your fuccefs, my forrow for any misfortune that 
fhould befal you, and my fhame, if ever fo trifling a thing as a 
bufinefs of mine fhould break in upon any order you have efta. 
blithed in anemployment to which your parts give a high degree 
of importance. I am with the greateft truth and refpeét, fir, 

« Your moft obedient, 
‘© And moft humble fervant, 
‘EDMUND BURKE,” 
“ Beaconsfield, Fuly 13, 1774.” 


The confequence of all this was that the portrait was 
painted. 

We have now fome correfpondence on a defign of deco- 
rating St. Paul’s Cathedral with the works of our moft emi- 
nent painters and fculptors. How this fcheme failed is well 
known, as far as painting was concerned. According to 
the plan then exhibited, Barry was to have been employed 
with Angelica Kauffman, Cipriani, Dance, Reynolds, and 
Welt; his fubje& was the “Jews rejeéting Chrifl, when 
Pilate entreats his rele: fe.” 

In 1775, he publifhed his * Inquiry into the Real and 
Imaginary Obftru€tions to the acquifition of the Arts in 
Eng and,” in anfwer to Winckleman. In this treatife, there 
are fome fanciful opinions, but upon the whole it is the beft 
and molt difpaffionate of the productions of his pen, and a 
matterly 
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mafterly defence of the capabilities of Englifh artifls under 
proper encouragement; and it aflords many juft remarks on 
that flate of public tafte which is favourable to the perfection 
of art. Mr. Burke pointed out its principal defeéts in an 
able letter addrefled to the author, wa | printed in thefe me- 
moirs. 

Aftér the fcheme of decorating St. Paul’s had been given 
up, it was propofed to employ the fame artifts in decorating 
the great room of the fociety of arts, but this was refuled by 
the artifts themfelves, for reafons not affigned here, but pro- 
bably the a objection was, that they wereto be re- 
munerated only by an exhibition of the pi€tures. It {s eafy 
to conceive that fuch a mode would lead to ‘‘delicate per- 
plexities.”” Either the artifis muft have fhared alike, or if 
their fhares were to be different, who was to determine? 
Three years after, however, in 1777, Mr. Barry undertook 
the whole, and his offer was accepted. Tt would havé been 
ftrange indeed if fuch an offer had been rejefted, as his la- 
bour was to be gratuitous. 


*¢ He has been heard to fay, that at the time of his undertak. 
ing this work, he had only fixteen fhillings in his pocket ; and 
that in the profecution of his labour he had often, after painting 
all day, to fketch or engrave at night fome defign for the print- 
fellers, which was to fupply him with the means of his frugal 
fubfiftence. He has recorded fome of his prints as done at this 
time, fuch as his Job, dedicated to Mr. Burke, birth of Venus, 
Polemon, head of Lord Chatham, king Lear. Many flighter 
things were done at the preflure of the moment, and perhaps ne. 
ver owned; it would be vain, therefore, to make enquiries after 
them.’’ + 


Of his terms we only know that the choice of fubjeéts was 
allowed him, and the focicty was to defray the expence of 
canvas, colours, and models. During his labours, how- 
ever, he found that he had been fomewhat too difinterelled, 
and wrote@letter to Sir George, Saville, foliciting fuch a 
{fubfcription among the friends. of the fociety as mighe 
amount to 100]. a-year. He computed that he fhould finith 
the whole in two years, and pay back the 2001. to the fub- 
{cribers from an exhibition, but he very candidly added that 
if the exhibition fhould produce nothing, the fub{eribers | 
would lofe their money. This fubfcripuon did nat take 
effe&t, and it is well known the work employed him feven 
years ; 


« But,’? adds his biographer, * he brought it to an end with 
perfect fatisfaction to the members of the fociety, for whom it 
9 was 
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was intended; and who condutted themfelves towards him 
throughout with every liberality and gratification within their 

er to fulfil: they granted him two exhibitions, and at dif. 
aioe periods voted him fifty guineas, their gold medal, and 
again two hundred guineas, and a feat among them.” 


Of this great undertaking it would be unneceffary to offer 
aminute criticifn, Perhaps we may fay with the author of 
along anonymous letter printed inthis volume, and impro- 
perly, we think, attributed to Burke, that 


*¢ It furpafles any work which has been executed within thefe 
two centurics, and confidering the difficulties with which the ar. 
tift had to ftruggle, any that 1s now extant.’ 


As the production of one man, it is undoubtedly entitled 
to high praife, but it has all Barry’s defeéis in drawing’and 
colouis, defeéts the more remarkable, becaufe in his eorre- 
fpondence and lectures, his theory on thefe fubjects is ac. 
curate and unexceptionable, 


** Of the profits gory Pary the two exhibitions, they are 
ftated at 5031. 128. and Lord Romney ndbly prefented him with 
a hundred guineas for the portrait which he had copied. into one 
of the pi€tures, aad he had twenty guineas for the head of Mr. 
Hooper. Perhaps he received other fums for portraits employed 
in the work, but of this there are no documents to fpeak from,’’ 


We have already noticed Barry's diflike to portrait-paint- 
ing, but he certainly departed widely from -his own princi- 
ples when he introduced fo many in thefe pictures. We 
need only notice the fifth picture, ** The Diflribution of the 
Premiums," in which the principal characters give way to 
the portraits of fome ladies of diftin€tion. | 

hefe pi€tures were alterwards engraven, but what th 

produced is not known. In 1792, however, he depofited 
7OOl. in the funds, ** and to this wealth he nevéfafterwards 
made any gfeat addition, for he never poffeffed more than 
fixty pounds a-year from the funds, a fum barely fufficient 
to pay the rent and other charges of his houfe.” Thole who 
remember his domeftic arrangements will not be furprifed 
that this fum thould be fufficient. 

In 1782 he was eletted profeffor of painting in soom of 
Mr. Penny, but did not le€ture unti} 1784. is leQtures, 
which are here printed for the firft time, are unqueftionably. 
among the belt of his writings, but the appointment was un- 
fortunate, as we fhall have pccafion to notice, | 

He 
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He had ae meditated an extenfive defign, that of paint- 
ing thé progrels of theology, or** to delineate the growth of 
that flate of mind which conneéts man with his creator, and 
to reprefent the mifty medium of connexion which the Pa- 
gan world had with their falfe gods, and the union of Jews 
and chriftians with their true God, by means of revelation.” 
At the fine of his death he was employed on etchings or de- 
fens for this purpofe,. but made no great progrefs. We 
rnuch doubt whether fuch a fubje& ould have been fuccefs- 
fully iMuftrated by painting, and we recolleé that one great 
def & in his paintings in the fociety’s rooms was that the fub- 
jects wanted more explanation than the [peétator could dif. 
cover. , With a very high opinion of Barry’s talents, we 
fufneét that if he had attempted the progrefs of theology, he 
muft have often been reduced to the necellity of explaining 
his meaning. | 

In the mean time he publifhed his ‘* Letter to the Dilet- 
tanti,’’ a work which. his biographer juftly chara€terizes as 
** not quite fo tranquil or praifeworthy.”” Weare not fo cer- 
tain that the academy was to blame for expelling him. It 
was plain he could not be permitted to leéture any more, and 
the middle courfe of permitting him to retain his feat would 
not have probably been very fatisfactory. It ought not to be 
forgot that his expulfion was fanétioned by the higheft autho- 
rity ; but we own we look at the whole tranfaction with re- 

ret. 

Soon after this event, the earl of Buchan fet on foot a fub- 
fcription, which amounted to about.1000]. with which the 
committee of Barry's friends judged proper to buy an an- 
nuity for his life of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. but his death pre- 
vented his reaping any benefit from this defign. 


_ Qn the evening of Thurfday, the 6th of February, 1806, 
he was feized, as he emtered the houfe where he ufually dined, 
with thé cold fit of a pleuritic fever, of fo intenfe a degree, that 
according to the information of his friend Mr. Clinch, who found 
him in this all his faculties were fulpended ; and he himfelf 
unable to articelate or move ; which probably gave rife to the re. 
ports in the public papers that he was feized with a palfy. Some 
cordial was adminittered to him, and on his cominga little to 
himfelf, he was taken in a coach to vw door al his own ar 
which, the key-hole being plu with dirt and pebbles, as 

been often duextglinte tes mat pee eos he apne oer 
in rages goige , it was impoffible to open. night being 
dark, he himfelf fhivering under the progrefs of his difeafe, 
his friend thought it advifeable to drive away without lofs 
time to the hofpitable manfion of Mr, Bonomi. By the kindnefs 
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of that good family, a bed was procured in a neighbouring houfe, 
to which he was immediately conveyed. Here he defired to be: 
left, and locked himfelf up, unfortunately, for forty hours, with- 
out the leaft medical affiftance. What took place in the mean 
time, he himfelf could give but little account of, as he reprefented 
himfelf to be delirious, and only recollected his being tortured 
with a burning pain in the fide, and with dificulty of breathing. 
In this fhort time was the death-blow given; which by the 
prompt and timely aid of copious bleedings, might have been 
averted ; but without this aid, fuch had been the reaAion of the 
hot fit fucceeding the rigors, and the violence of the inflammation 
on the pleura, that an effufion of lymph had taken place, as ap- 
peared afterwards upon diffection. In the afternoon of Saturday 
the 8th, he rofe and crawled forth to relate his complaint to the 
writer of this account. He was pale, breathlefs, and tottering, 
as he entered the room—with a dull pain in his fide, a cough 
fhort and inceffant, and a pulfe quick and feeble. He related 
that his friend Bonomi had caufed an arrangement to be made for 
receiving him in his houfe, and ftated with great emotion, the 
fatisfaction he expected from the kind attention of Mrs. Bonomi, 
who would fupply him with thofe neceflary aids which ficknefs 
required, and of which he muft have been deprived, had he been 
under his own roof—deftitute as he was of a fervant, and the 
common conveniences of bed-linen. He was recommended to re- 
turn immediately to thofe friends, as being more fit for his bed 
than for making vilits, 

“In the fituation he was in, fucceeding remedies proved of lit, 
tle avail; his danger was obvious: by the advice of his learned 
friend Dr. Combe, and of the writer of this account, he was once 
bied, but it afforded him little or no relief. With exacerbations 
and remiflions of fever, fymptomatic of effufion, and organic le. 
fion, he lingered to the 22d of February, when he expired.”— 
P. 300. 


The character his biographer gives of him from p. $03 to 
$38 is very elaborate, including difquifitions on his art, and 
comparifons with the talents of fome of the great matters. 
In this prolix effay, the friendthip of his biographer is fome- 
times apparent, but upon the whole we knowfot that many 
dedu€tions are to be made on this account. To us it ap- 
‘ais tiat with unqueftionable talents, original genius, and 

rong enthufia'm for his art, he was never able to accome 
= what he projetted, or to praétice all that he profeffed, 
Few men appear to have had more corre notions of the 
principles of art, nor to have departed more frequently from 
them. His lectures we have already mentioned as the moft 
valuable of his publications, yet we know not that it would 
be poffible to exemplify his rules by his practice. We thall 
inflance 
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inflance only in one fubjeét, that of colouring; let his lec- 
ture on that fubje& be perufed with a reference to his great 
pictures in the fociety’s rooms, and the difference will be 
obvious, His ambition durirty life was to excel no lefs as a 
literary theorift, than as a pra€tical artift, and it muft be al- 
lowed that in both charaéters he has left fpecimens fi:fficient 
torank him'very high in the Englifh fchool. Where he has 
failed in either, we fhould, as already hinted, be inclined to 
attribute it to the peculiar frame of his mind, which in his 
early, as well as mature years, appears to have been deficient 
in foundnefs ; alternately agitated by conceit or flattery, 
and irritated by contradiction, however gentle, and fufpis 
cion however groundlefs. This was flill more ftriking to 
every one converfant in mental derangement, when he ex. 
hibited at lalt that moft common of all fymptoms, a dread of 
plots and confpiracies. This went fo far at one time that, 
when robbed of a fum of money, he exculpated common 
thieves and houfebreakers, and attributed the theft to his 
brother artifts jealous of his reputation. 

Notwithftanding thefe defeéts in his charafter, thefe vo. 
lumes muft, we think, be regarded as a valuable addition to 
the library of every artift and ftudent, and highly creditable 
to the talents of theauthor.. No Englifh arti his left be- 
hind him fo large a mafs of obfervation, or has fhown more 
anxiety for the cultivation of his mind, or the advancement 
of his art. 
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Art. 1V. Retrofpection, a Poem, in familiar Verfe, by 
Richard Cumberland. 4to. 71. pps 10s. 6d. Nicols, 
18t1. 


OF 2 veteran poet, who has amufed or inftruéted the public 
for half ury, the laft words muft be peculiarly 
interefting ; and thefe words of Cumberland were fv nearl 
his laft, of any kind, that the ape ag did not prec 
his death by many days. He had before Pe us the recolé 
leGtions of his lite in profe, he here offers them in verfe, 
The moft melancholy part of the confideration is, that thefe 
effufions were not, in either cafe, voluntary. They were 
forced from him by the preffure of necefflity ; and'a necefs 
fity, the fevereft part of — appears to’ have been — 
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with cruelty upon him *. The hand of friendhhip alleviated, 
as far as was pratticable, his misfortune, of which kindnefg 
he {peaks with enthufiafm. (in p. 54.) The voice of friend- 
fhip, which he could not forefee, founded over his grave. 
The place, the fpeaker, and the eulogium would all have 
given him fincere delight, could any anticipation have 
brought them to his knowledge. ria 

It is a pleafing circumftance, and -favourable to the 
character of Mr. Cumberland, that, with all his reafons for 
complaint, many real, and fome, perhaps, imaginary, there 
is very little of a querulous caft in his RETROSPECTION. 
His imagination delighted rather in lively images, and he 
even felt a degree of anger again{ft Young for the gloomy caft 
of his Night.Thoughts; of whom he fays, with no {mall 
humour, that he 


‘€ To earth’s inhabitants denouncing woc, 
Came riding on his wight-mare to their beds.’” P. 64. 


His own thoughts, whether they were called up by night or 
day, dwelt more upon pleafing recolleétions ; or if they de- 
viated into cenfure, it was ufually rather playtul than fevere ; 
allied more to his comic than his tragic Mufe. From fatirifts 
he fuffered eccafionally, nor can it be denied, that in fome 
points, his character was rather open to their attacks ; but 
we are willing to believe that he had too.much good nature 
to defire to inflict the degree of pain, which fometimes he 
mult have felt from fack attacks... In fociety, his evident 
defire was to give pleafure to thofe prefent ; fo much, fome- 
times, as rather to aftonifh thefe who had heard his opinions 
of the fame perfons abfent. But his object was to pleafe, 
and in that he very feldom failed. His foibles, however, 
whatever they were, have been at various times fufhciently 
blazoned; our prefent bufinefs is with his RetrospEc- 
TION, certainly one of the moft pleafing of his produc- 
tions. 

Mr. Cumberland has here borrowed gypitle from Mrs. 
Piozzi+, perhaps unconfcioufly, for we dO not at prefent 
recolleé&t any mention of that lady, or her writings, in his 


‘ 





* We dare not tell the tale, left we fhould be miftaken in any 
of the circumftances; but, if it was as we heard it from an in. 
timate friend of the fufferer, there muft have been, fomewhcere, 
a great want of feeling. 

+ See the account of Mrs, Piozzi’s “ Reitrofpection,’” Brit, 


Crit, Vol. xix. p. 355. 
works. 
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works, That he has ftamped a new value upon the title by 
his ufe, will not, we conceive, be denied by many who 
fhall read the prefent poem. It opens in a pleafing manner : 
and when we confider how much nearer the event alluded to 
in the two firft lines, proved, in reality to be, than the 
author probably fuppofed, it has fomething in it of the 
pathetic. » . 


** World I have known thee fong, and now the hour, 
When I muft part from thee, is near at hand: 

I bore thee much good-will, and many a time 

In thy fair promifes repos’d more truft 

Than wifer heads and colder hearts would rifque. 
Some tokens of a life, not wholly pafs’d 

{n felfith ftrivings, or ignoble oth, 

Haply there fhall be found, when I am gone ; 
Which may difpofe thy candour to difcern 
Some merit in my zeal, and let my works 

Outlive the maker, who bequeaths them to thee ; 
For well I know, where our perception ends, 

Thy praife begins, and few there be who weave 
Wreaths for the poet’s brow, ‘till he is laid ~ 

Low in his narrow dwelling with the worm, 


Mr. C. was alwaysan advocate for encouraging the living 
poets, and, to fay the-truth, was se as ready to beftow 
as to demand that encouragement. The intelligent reader 
will have feen already, that the ftyle of Cowper’s Tatk is 
that to which this compofition moft nearly approaches, fami- 
liar blank verfe, with occafional elevatién: Cumberland 
would have difdained the idea of imitating Cowper, but re. 
femblance may eafily exift without imitation. Among the 
moft delightful obje&ts of his recolleétion are thofe illuf. 
trious friends, with: whom he lived fo much, Johnfon, 
Burke, Reynolds, Goldfmith, and others, whom he churac- 
terizes with much eleganee and force. Yet he laments their 
lofs with temperance, and allows that they may poflibly 
have fuccefforgijforthy to fupply their places. 


‘¢ Virtue will ftill be lovely, wit will charm, 

Learning be honour’d, eloquence admired, 

Tho’ Johnfon, Burke, and hundreds more be dead ; 

There yet remains an under growth to fpring, " 

And flourith in the late o’er thadow’d fpace, 

Which thefe tall monarchs of the o_ engrofs’d, 

Did genius perifh in the grave with Fox, 

Integrity with Pitt ? Though (grief to tell) 

Thofe flars that late with Beg luitre thone, 
gai 
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And by their influence alternate rul’d 

The hearts of men, are fet to rife no more, 

¥et Heav’n above us is not ‘ hung with black ;** 
Still there is light by which the pilot fteers 

The veffel, freighted with the facred truft, 

Of all that to a Britith heart is dear, 

Ev’n while the Tempeft rages at its heighth. 

Oh! may the Genius of our ifle protect 

And guard that chofen Man, whoe’er he be, © 
Whom, in this perilous and awful hour, 

The Monarch, or the Regent of the realm 
Dooms to the arduous duty £ May his hand 
With all the ftrength of temper’d fleel be nerv’d, 
And firmly may he grafp the lab’ring helm 

in the deep fwell of waters! With his eye 

tor ever on the faithful compafs fixe, 

Undaunted may he ftand, and keep his courfe 
Right onward, in that heav’n direéted track, 
Which holds the tyrant of the earth in chace ; 
And leads, thro’ fufferings only for a time, 

‘Lo that true glory which fhall never fade.’’ P. 9. 


This is patriotic, as well as poetical; and fo is. much 
more that follows in the enfuing pages. We could have 
wifhed that no repining at the fuccefs of a younger poet 
had difgraced this farewel poem. But fuch is human na- 
ture. Cumberland, pinched by poverty, at the clofe of a: 
fife diftingnifhed by much literary fame, could not fee with 
a tranquil eye the immenfe fuccefs and profits of a writer, 
whofe flyle appeared to him irregular, deviates confefledly 
from the clafhcal models, and follows rather the effufions 
of arnder age. Galled by thefe feelings, and blinded by 
thefe repel one, Cumberland could not appreciate the 

wertul and original genius which animates the lays of 
Mr. Walter Scott; and {peaks rather with peevifhnefs of his 
witches and goblins. Mr. Scott, who has all the liberality 
of true genius, will doubtlefs pardon this flight injury, and 
allow to the Mafe of Cumberland all that criticifm, (of 
which he is no lefs a mafter than of numbers) ¢an allow. 
He will feel with us the effe€t of the invocation, when the 
poet thus culls upon the worthies above-named. 


*' Friends of my better days, awake, arife t 

From your gay circle round the focial fire, 
Johnfon, and Burke, and Garrick draw your chairs, 
And let us hear the moral mafter talk !’’ P. 15. 


We go with him, upon the well-confidered report of ce 
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who knew both, when he decides that Johnfon would ‘have 
been greater in the fenate than Burke, who was fo great. 


*« Nature gave to each, 
Pow’rs, that in fome refpects may be compar’d 
For both were orators—and could we now 
Canvafs the focial circles where they mix’d, 
The palm for eloquence, by general vote, 
Would reft with him, whofe thunder never fhook 
The fenate or the bar. When Burke harangued 
‘The nation’s reprefentatives, methought 
The fine machinery, that his fancy wrought*, 
Rich, but fantaftic, fometimes would obfcure 
That fymmetry, which ever fhould uphold 
The dignity and order of debate : 
*Gainft orator like this had Johnfon rofe, [rifen] 
So clear was his perception of the truth, 
So grave his judgment, and fo high the {well 
Of his full period, I muft think his {peech 
Had charm’d as many and enlightened more. 
Yet, that the fword of Burke could be as fharp 
As it was fhining, Hastings can atteft; 
Who thro’ a fiege of ten long years withftood 
*¢ Its huge two handed fway,”* that ftript him bare 
Of fortune, and had cut him deeper ftill, 
Had rnnocence not arm’d him with a fhield 
Which turn’d the ftroke afide, and fent him home . 
To feek repofe in his paternal farm.’’ P. 31. 


In the courfe of his refle&lions, which are defultory and 


without method, Mr. C. returns ence more to the defence 
of his grandfather Bentley, which he handles with the elo.» 
quence of affection. 


«© Still, fill, by Retrefpection’s magic pow’r, 
Tho’ threefcore years oat ten have Scarred’ 

I’m wafted back to boyhood, and behold 

To mental clear as to my natural eye 

The honoar’d form of Bentley.—At his defk 

Befide his "garden window, deep in thought 

With books embay’d, the learned Mafter fits : 

Unaw’d I run to him, around my neck 

He throws his arms; methinks ev’n now I feel 

‘Their preffure, and his kifs upon my cheek : 

And lo! at once the page of ancient lore, | 

That offers vo amufement to my fight, ;. ...) w) 
Is fhut, the golden chain of his bright thoughts 











* Unintentional rhyme. “Rew, 
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Is {fnapt without a murmur——palfy-ftruck, 

And halting, fee! he rifes from his chair, 

And fpreads before me what his fhelves can fhow 
Of prints, to gratify an idle boy. 

And will the world perfift to cal! him ftern, 
Morofe, and cynical, who never turn’d 

From mifery that fought him, never frown’d 

On the repentant flanderer that had wrong’d him 2 
When bold im gners of the Gofpel truth 

Effay’d to thake the pillars of his faith, 

Then he was {tern ; then arm’d and amply ftor’d 
With learning, wit, and eloquence fublime, 

He beat their contumacious dulnefs down. 

But when the bluth of diffidence befpoke 

His favour and forbearance, then the brow 
Wrinkled by deep refearch and thought intenfe, 
Was fmooth’d, and kindnefs brighten’d in his face.’ 


P, 43. 


This clear and pleafing picture places the venerable critic 
and divine completely before our eyes. What follows, of 
retort againft the poet who attacked him, is neither equally 
gratifying, nor equally jufl. In Englifh criticifm, Bentley 
was certainly vulnerable, 

Thus have we given fufficient fpecimens of a poem, in 
which there is no plan to develope, no artificial arranges 
ment of parts to confider. Altogether, it is fufficiently 
charaterittic of the mind which produced it, and interefting 
both from the circumftances, under which it was written, 
and from the piétures of illuftrious charafters interwoven, 
Of the authors living at thetime, Mr. C. {peaks well in ge- 
neral, but particularly of none, except Mr. W. Scott, whom 
he cenfures unjuftly ; and Mr, Rogers, of whom he {peaks 
like a very warm friend. Why he fays esse: | of his for- 
mer friend and fellow-labourer, Sir James Burges, docs 
not appear. Two other friends he mentions by their initials ; 
of whom one is, by his defcription, a very eminent lawyer, 
The other is only fpoken of with affection, but not de- 
fcribed. We have often enjoyed his fociety; let us kindly 
difmifs his laft produétion. Peace then to his manes !—We 
have generally admired his writings, though feldom with any 
enthufialtic advnirdiiel ; but we can fairly conclude, in the 
words of a friend before alluded to; “* none have written 
more, few have written better.” 
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Art. V. The Life of the Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, 
DD. late ys of Londen. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson, 
AM. F.R.S. Rotor of St. George's, Hanover fquare, and 
one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to Sis Majefly. Svo. pp. 319, 
7S. Cadell and Davies, 1811. 


7 F we expatiate fomewhat more at large upon the fubje& of 
this article than its extent may feem to juftify, fomething 
muft be conceded to ftrong perfonal attachment and emo- 
tions of private-gratitude. If any individual be.entitled to a 
place of honourable diflin&tion in thefe diterary memoirs of 
the'times in which we live, none can pony be more fo 
than the venerable Bifhop Porteus. When we firft pre- 
fented ourfelves to the public at a period of national danger 
and univerfal alarm; when they who were animated by prins 
ciples of loyal attachment to our conftitution, and of un. 
thaken fidelity to our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment were awed 
by menaces, and fometimes overpowered by infolence and 
clamour, the late Bifhop.of London was among the firft 
to cheer and encourage our exertions. Jn the courfle of 
our progrefs we uniformly experienced the fame kind and 
friendly fupport ; we perfonally knew his virtues, refpected 
his abilities and learning, and admired the amiable, pious, 
and unblemifhed tenour of his life. : : 
Can it therefore be matter of furprife that .we.are proud to 
record in our pages the principle incidents of his life, and 
features of his charaéter, as we find them delineated and re- 
prefented in Mr. Hodgfon’s biographical fketch, prefixed ta 
_ a-complete collection of the deceafed prelate’s works, Firft, 
however, let us premife,. as a matter of juftice, that perhaps 
no work of the kind has of late appeared deferving of warmer 
praife or greater credit, for the unaffected good fenfe and 
fimplicity of the narrative, or for more judicious difcrimi- 
nation. In thewhole narrative it is obvious that the princi= 
pal care of the editor was to prevent the pews emotions 
ef perfonal attachment and private gratitude, from.operating 
to the prejudice of the grave and fuber dignity of truth. 
Many erronéous reprefentations have been circulated 
with refpe& to the place of this excellent prelate’s bith 
The truth is that.he was born at- York, and was the 
youngeft but one of nineteen, children. His father and 
mother were natives of Virginia, but retired to this 
country, much to the jnjury of their private fortune, 
felely for the honourable perpole of giving every poflible 
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advantage of education to their children. Dr. Porteus re- 
ceived the firft rudiments of his education at York, from 
whence he was removed to Ripon, and from this place et a 
very early age, became a member of Chrift’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted a fizer. This latter 
fact is mentioned not only as an encouragement to humble 
diligence, asa fizer is a ftudent of the loweft rank, but be- 
cau‘e it is in our judgment one of the miftaken errors and 
prejudices of modern times, to confider fuch a fituation as 
mean and comemptible. The annals of our country 
will exhibit an honourable catalogue of names in every 
department both of church and flate, who imbibed the ine 
ftru€tions of Alma Mater in the fame humble clals. 

The private merits and ftudious accomplhithments of Dr. 
Porteus advanced him as might naturally be expefted to a 
fellowfhip of his college, and the aétive. exertions of his 
friends foon afterwards procured him the fituation of fquire 
Beadle, an ofhce of the univerfity, both advantageous and 
honourable, but not precifely adapted to the character of his 
mind or habits of his life’ He did not therefore long retain 
it, but wholly occupied himfelf with the care of private pu- 
pils, among whem was the late Lord Grantham, who diftin- 
= himfelf not only as Secretary of State, but as ambaf- 

ador in Spain. Wrhulft employed in this meritorious office, 

he had fome difficulty in obtaining acuracy, and the writer 
ef this article hos heard him facetioufly declare, that he 
thought it an extraordinary piece of good fortune, to re- 
ceive an invitation to go over every funday to the houfe of 
Sir John Maynard, at Eaflon, a diftance of fixteen miles from 
Cambridge, to read prayers to the family. 

In the year 1757 he was ordained deacon, and foon af- 
terwards prieft, His firft claim to notice as an author was his 
becoming a fuccefsful candidate for Seaton’s prize for the 
beft Englith poem on a facred fubjeé&t, Upon the great and 
fupericr merit of this compofition, of which the fubje& was 
es De. th,"" Mr. Hodgfon might with great propriety and juf- 
tice have furtherdilated. It is an admirable poem, charac- 
terized by extraordinary vigour, warm fenfibility, genuine 
piety, and accurate tafe. 

So much talent was not doomed: long to remain in 
the filent and .monaftic obfcurity of a college. In 1762 
he became chaplain to archbifhop Secker, and in 1765 
married Mifs Hodgfon, the eldeft daughter of Brian Hodg- 
fon, Efq. of Athbourne in Derbyfhire. His firft church 
preferments were two fmall livings in Kent, which he foon 
exchanged for Hunton, in the fame county, and a prebend 
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in the cathedral church of Peterborough, an option of the 
archbilhop, and he not long afterwards was promoted to the 
rectory of Lambeth. In this fame year, 1767, he took his 
dottor’s degree at Cambridge, and on this occafion preach- 
ed the commencement fermon, He availed himfelf of this 
opportunity to recommend to the univerfity to pay a hele 
more attention to the inflruction of their youth in the prinet+ 
les of revealed religion. He wifely propofed that thefe 
fhould have a place in their initiatory ttudies, and have fimi- 
lar encouragement given them with the other {tudies. 

It is greatly to be lamented, that this falutary advice has 
not apparently made the impreffion which its importance de- 
ferves; it was, however, the means of a great and laftin 
beneht to the univerfity *. Mr. Norris, a gentleman of tor- 
tune in Norfolk, was fo fatisfied of the wifdom and expedi- 
ency of fuch precepts, that he was induced by them to 
found and endow a profefforfhip at Cambridge, for the pur- 
pofe of giving lettures on the doctrines of Chriftiamty. — If 
thefe had produced nothing of greater utility and importance 
than the celebrated lectures of the firft Norrifian profeffor 
Dr. Hey, the tounder would have been well entitled to the 
nation’s gratitude. 

From this period Dr. Porteus became more and more an 
object of public efteem and attention ; he divided his time 
between Hunton, which place he always vilited with de. 
light, and left with regret, and Lambeth; and in 1769 he 
was made chaplain to his Majefly, and mailer of the hofpital 
of St. Crofs, near Winchefter. In the year 1773 he united 
with fome ather highly refpectable individuals in refpeéttully 
recommending a revifion of the liturgy and thirty-nine arti- 
cles, and as this part of his coadu€t has been milreprefented 
and mifunderftood, we infert his biographer’s explanation 
of it. 


‘¢ About this time a cireumftance occurred, which then ex. 
cited cenfiderable intereft, and in which the part that Dr. Por. 
teus took has been much mifinterpreted and mifunderftood. The 
following flatement, in his own words, will place the fa& in its 
true pointof view.  Attheclofe of the year 1772, and the be. 
ginning of the next, an attempt was made by myfelf and a few 
other clergymen, among whom were Mr. Francis Wollafton, Dr. 
Percy, now Bifhop of Dromore, and Dr. Yorke, now. Bifhop of 
Ely, to induce the bifhops to promote a review of the liturgy and 
articles, in order to amend in bath, but particularly in the lat. 


ter, thofe parts which all reafonable perfons agreed ftood in need 





* See Mr. Cockburn's © Strictures on Clerical Education,’* 
Brit, Crit. xxxvii. p. 416, eh 
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of amendment. This plan was not in the fmalleft degree conneéted 
with the petitioners at the Feathers tavern, but on the contrary, 
was meant to counteract that and all fimilar extravagant projects ; 
to ftrengthen and confirm our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ; to re. 
pel the attacks which were at that time continually made upon it 
by its avowed enemies ; to render the 17th article on predettina. 
tion and eleétion more clear and perfpicuous, and lefs liable to be 
wrefted by our adverfaries to a Calviniftic fenfe, which has been 
fo unjufily affixed to it; to improve true chriftian piety amongft 
thofe of our own communion, and to diminifh fehifm and feparae 
tion by bringing over to the national church all the moderate and 
well.difpofed of other perfuafions. On thefe grounds, we applied 
in a private and refpeétful manner to archbifhop Cornwallis, res 
quetting him to fignify our wifhes, (which we conceived to be the 
withes of a very large proportion both of the clergy and the laity) 
to the reft of the bifhops, that every thing might be done, which 
could be prudently and /afely done, to promete thefe important and 
falutary purpofes, 

‘© ‘The anfwer given by the archbifhop, February 11, 1773, 
was in thefe words: £ I have confulted feverally my brethren the 
bifhops, and it ts the opinion of the bench in general, that no. 
thing can in prudence be done in the matter that has been fub. 
mitted to our confideration,’ 

‘© There can be no queftion that this decifion, viewed in all its 
bearings, was right; and Dr. Porteus, and thofe with whom he 
atted, entirely acquiefced init. They had done their duty in 
fubmitting to the bench fuch alterations as appeared to them to be 
conducive to the credit and the intereft of the church of England, 
and of religion in general ; and their manner of doing it was moft 
temperate and refpectful. At the fame time, as it appears to 
me, the propofal was rejected on very farisfactory and fufficient 
grounds. ‘That in our ettablifhed liturgy there are fome redundan. 
cies which might be fpared, and fome changes which might be 
made with advantage, few will be difpofed to deny, ‘That in 
the articles alfo, a clearer and more intelligible mode of expref- 
fion might in parts be introduced, and fome paffages amended or 
expunged, which give a colour to falfe interpretation, may 
equally be conceded. But the main part to be contfidered is, whe. 
ther, however defirable it may be to remove all poflible ground of 
feparation and fchifm, fuch alterations as thefe fuggefted, or even 
any atall, would produce that effect, It has been faid by an 
eminent divine, and | perfely agree with bim, that ‘it is not 
1) the witor in the power of man to prevent diverfity of opinion, 
fince this is the unavoidable refule of haman imperfection and hu. 
man liberty, and is not to be removed, unlefs we had more light 
ar lefs agency.’ Suppofe.the liturgy and articles to undergo a 
revifion, would the confequence be an union of fentiment ? What 
one approved, there would be {till another to condema ; and even 
‘amongft the moderate and well-difpofed of other perfuafions,’ I 
fear the church, with all her conceffions, would gain few converts. 
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Tt is always dangerous to innovate, more fo in things conneéted 
with religion than in any other ; and after all, is there any abfo.~ 
lute need of change? ‘The men,’ fays Dr. Hey, ‘ who were at 
the head of the retormation, were men of the firft ability. As 
fcholars, we are mere children to them. ‘They were converfant 
in fcripture to a degree, of which few now have any conception. 
Keclefiaftical hiftory lay open before them. Yet they were not 
mere {chdlars, nor monks, nor monkifh men; but fkilled in go- 
vernment, knowing men and manners, liberal in behaviour, free 
from all fanaticifin, full of probity, yet guided in their meafures 
by prudence, None then could be chofen more likely to frame a 
good fet of forms and articles. ‘They would fall thort of nothing 
attainable, through indolence or cowardice. They would fet 
down nothing carelefsly, on the prefumption of its pafling unex. 
amined. ‘They would overfhoot nothing, in the hope of catching 
afew. They had in fhort nothing for it, but to fix on that 
which right reafon and good feelings would embrace.’ Surely 
then in the labours of thefe illuftrious men we may contentedly 
acquiefce. ‘They were the refult of fervent piety, profound learn. 
ing, confummate prudence, long, anxious, and patient delibera. 
tion: and I fhould therefore thinkany change inexpedient and an- 
wife, which was not demanded by a {trong neceflity, and juftified 
My the clear and certain profpect of fome decifive advantage,”’"— 
. 38, 


In 1776 Dr. Porteus was promoted to the bifhopric of 
Chelter, where he immediately and effectuaily diftinguithed 
himfelf by a faithful difcharge of the duties of his high fla- 
tion. It would be unjuft to his memory to withhold the 
following anecdote, : 


** Towards the conclufion of this year, 1778, the bithop had 
an opportunity of very highly gratifying his own feelings, by be. 
ing enabled to relieve the diftrefs of a poor clergyman in his dio. 
cele, whofe fituation and circumftances were made known to him 
in the following letter ; 

‘©* My Lord, 

‘¢ « Impelled by a gloomy fit of refleétion (and many I have, 
God knows) on my condition, I proftrate myfelf at your feet, 
imploring in the humblett manner compaffion and regard. If dif. 
trefs has eloquence, and may be permitted to plead, I have, 
alas! but too powerful an advocate in my favour. 

‘© ©] am, my lord, the curate of Wood Plumpton, near Pref. 
ton, where I have ferved, as fuch, for about forty-two years fuc. 
cefively, and led withal an obfcure contemplative life. I am 
now in the fixty-feventh year of my age, and have brought up 
fix fons and fix daughters to men’s and women’s eftate, and am 
grandfather to twenty-feven children. All my annual income is 
only fomething more than forty pounds, I hada fimall tenement 
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here that came by my wife, but, as I had contraéted fmall debts 
time after time, in fo long a feries of family occafions, have fold 
it 10 difcharge thofe engagements; fo that my bare falary is all 
that L now enjoy for the fupport of myfelf and family : and fuch 
is the iMdigence I am reduced to at prefent, that were it not for 
religious profpects, [ fhould be wretched beyond the utmoft energy 
of language toexprefs, Although poverty and old age together be 
buta morufying tate, yet as toany perfonal mifery, I hope I could 
dety it to touch me with impatience. But, oh! my lord, the 
thing that enervates all my fortitude and cuts me to the heart, is 
to fee my poor family in want, and to be a (pectator of their mi- 
fery without the power of relief! 

** © As you may have the dire¢tion of fome charities, be pleafed 
to ufe your influence in the cafe of 

** ¢ Your lordfhip’s 
‘© ¢ Faithful fervant, 
‘©* MatHew WorrHincten’ ’* 

*¢ Tt will eafily be imagined, that a letter fuchas this, written 
with all the pathetic eloquence of undiflembled diltrefs, could not 
fail to make a ftrong impreflion on a feeling mind. ‘Lhe bifhop 
was exceedingly ftruck by it; and with the affiftance. of the 
Chancelior, Dr. Peploe, immediately opened a fubfcription, to. 
wards which he contributed largely himfelf, as a temporary re- 
lief: foon after which, the living of Childwell, a vicarage in his 
gift, becoming vacant by refignation, he immediately prefented 
it to Mr, Worthington.’’ P. 52. 


In the interval between this period and his promotion to the 
fee of London, the bifhop evinced his zeal and ardour for the 
promotion of prety, benevolence, and the public good, by 
the part which he took in varicus matters which were objects 
ot popular difcuflon. The principal among thefe were the 
Protettant aflociation againit Popery ; the Sunday debating 
fociet, ; the civilization of the negroes, and the eftablifh- 
ment of Sunday {chools. In the firft of thefe, at the fame 
tine that the buhop demonftrated his univerfal charity and 
candour, he was not negligent in guarding thofe committed 
to his cure againft the dangerous and delufive tenets otf po- 
pery. Inthe fecond, his exertions effeétually put a ftop to 
avery alarming evil, to meetings which were calculated to 
deflroy every mcral fentiment, and extinguifh every  reli- 
gious principle, Wath refpect to the civilization and con- 
verfion of the negroes, he indulged the feeling neareft to his 
heart, but although he had the happinefs to fee the final ac- 
complifhment ot bis withes, his frit endeavours were not ef- 
fectual. The plan of Sunday {chools was firft introduced by 
Mr. Richard Raikes, of Gloucefter, and as {oon as ever the 
buhop was conyinced by time and experience of their real 
utility and importance, he promoted them in his diocefe, and 
by an admirable letter which he addrefled to his clergy, he 
Cx 
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explained their advantages, and recommended their univer- 
fal adoption, 

Dr. Porteus was now to be exalted to a fill more confpi- 
enous fituation in the church, in which the [phere of his be- 
nevolence, liberality, and piety, was ilill more extended ; and 
where he was enabled to indulge one of the warmeft withcs 
of his hearty in becoming the friend and proteétor of litera- 
ture. ‘The times alfo were at that period fuch as to require a 
vigilant, a¢live, and pertinacious attention to the duties of 
his high office. ‘The firft thing which engaged the bifhop’s 
attention on his promotion to the fee of London, was the 
king's proclamation againft immorality and protanenefs, 
The good-effe@s of his exertions on this fubject were imme- 
diate and important. Many  falutary a&s of parliament were 
obtained, and many milchefs injurious to good morals re. 
flrained and punifhed. The next greit popular event, was 
the meafure which finally led to the abolition of the flave 
trade. ‘To promote and accomplith this truly benevolent 
objeét, the good bifhop {pared no exertions, or fatigue either 
of mind or body. We pals over the circumftances of his 
firft vilitation of his diocefe, as deferibed at p. 106, refer. 
ring the reader to the bifhop’s admirable charge, which will 
be found in his works. ~We come now to that horrible and 
deftru@iive tornado, the French revolution, which fhook 
thrones and empires with dreadful convulfions, and intro. 
duced a malignant poifon into the moral flate of things, the 
pernicious con/equences of which feem not yet to have 
reached their height. Mr. Hodgfon has expreffed himfelf 
on this fubjeét with fo much judgment, and indeed pathos, 
that his words are fubjoined, as fully expreflive of our 
own feelings and fentiments. 


«¢ During the interval which elapfed between the bifhop’s firt 
and fecond vifitation of his diocefe, the French revolution burft 
forth: overturning from its very foundation one of the moft pow- 
erful governments in Europe; fubftituting a republic in the room 
of an antient monarchy, and overwhelming ail law and order in 
one wild, fanguinary fcene of anarchy and confufion. Ina con- 
vulfion fuch as this, which threw down every barrier, that the 
wifdom of ages had raifed for the confolidation of a great empire, 
it was net to be expected that religion would pafs unmoletted : 
and in fact it very foon appeared, that the revolutionifts of 
France aimed at nothing lefs than the utter fubverfion of all mo. 
ral principle, and the complete abandonment of public worhhip. 
Their object was to degrade and vilify the truths of revelation, 
and to propagate in itt place a blafphemous and infidel philofophy, 
The attempt fueceeded but too effeciyally in their own country, 
and the contagion foon fpread to this. No efforts were — 
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which could tend to contaminate the public mind, and obliterate 
from it all reverence for our civil and religious eftablifhments ; 
and had it not been for the vigorous meafures of that great mi. 
nifter, who was then at the head of the adminiftration, and to 
whom, under providence, we owe our prefervation, we might 
have witnefled here the fame frightful Rain which convulfed 
and defolated a neighbouring kingdom. 

“© Aca crifis fuck as this, in which all that is dear to us hung 
fufpended on the iffue, it was plainly every man’s bounden duty 
to exert himfelf to the utmoft for the public welfare: and, ina 
fituation fo refponfible as the fee of London, comprehending a 
vaft metropolis, where the emiffaries of infidelity were moft ac. 
tively occupied in their work of mifchief, the bifhop felt himfelf 
called upon to counteract, as far as in him lay, the licentious 
principles which were then afloat, and to check, if poflible, the 
progrefs they had too evidently made in the various ranks of fo. 
ciety. "The belt mode, as he conceived, of doing this, was to 
roufe the attention of the clergy to what was pafling around them ; 
and nothing furely was ever better calculated to produce that ef- 
fect, than the charge which he addrefled to them in 1794, -I 
know not where, in a fhort compafs, the character of the French 
philofophy is more ably drawn, or its baneful influence more 
{trikingly developed. He had marked its courfe with an obferv- 
ingeye. He oe read all that its advocates could allege in its 
favour. He had traced the motives which gave it birth, the fea. 
tures by which it was marked, and the rea/ objets which it was 
defigned to accomplifh. It was not therefore without much de- 
liberation and a full knowledge of his fabje&t, that he drew up for 
his fecond vifitation that eloquent and moft impreffive addrefs, in 
which he gave fuch a picture of the infidel fchool of that day, and 
ef the induftry which was then employed to diffeminate its prin. 
ciples in this country, as at once carried conviction to the mind, 
and moft powerfully awakened the attention of every ferious and 
thinking man. But it was on the clergy, in an efpecial manner, 
that he was anxious to leave a ftrong and fixed perfuafion of the 
neceflity of increafed affiduity and vigilance in the difcharge of 
their religious functions. Chriftianity, attacked as it was on 
every fide, required more than common efforts, and more than 
ordinary zeal on the part of its natural defenders ; and he there. 
fore called upon them ‘to repel with vigour and effect all thofe 
charges of fraud, falfehood and fanaticifm, which had been fo li. 
berally thrown upon it; at fuch a perilous crifis to contend with 
peculiar earneftnefs for ‘ the faith once delivered to the faints’, and 
fo fhew that it is not, as our enemies affirm, ‘a cunningly de- 
vifed fable,’ but a real revelation from heaven. 

‘* In particular he recommended it to them, with the view of 
ftemming more effectually the overwhelming torrent of infidel 
opipions, ‘ to draw out from the whole body of the chriftian evi. 
dences the principal and moft ftriking arguments, and to bring 
them down to the underftandings of the common people.’ ‘ lf 
this,’ fays he, ‘or any thing of a fimilar nature, were thrown intg 
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a regular courfe of fermons or letures, and delivered in eafy, in- 
telligible, familiar language to your refpective congregations, I 
know nothing that would, im thefe philofophic times, render a 
more effential fervice to religion, or tend more to preferve the 
principles of thofe entrufted to your care, uncorrupted and un. 
fhaken by thofe moft pernicious and dangerous publications, which, 
Ihave too much reafon to apprehend, will very foon be diffemi. 
nated with dreadful induftry and activity through every quarter 
of this ifland.’ ’’ P. 117%. 


To demonftrate that he was willing himfelf to take his 
full fhare of the burthen which he impofed upon others, he 
in 1794 undertook to prepare and deliver at St. James's 
church, his juftty celebrated Lent leétures. ‘Thele are far 
beyond our praife. The public received them with enthufi- 
aflic gratitude, and we doubt not with the moft beneficial 
imprefon ; and they who can perufe them, and in particular 
the introdu€tory preface, without being improved as chrif- 
tians, muft be beyond the reach of human argument, or hu- 
man cloquence. 

We fhould have made fome remarks on his memorable 
conteft with an Effex clergyman, on the fubject of a very 
valuable living, as defcribed at p. 143, but as the matter 1s 
from circumitances again a fubje€t of difcuffion, it would be 
unreafonable. The anecdote of the princefs Charlotte of 
Wales, as it occurs at p. 160, muft by no means be 
emitted. 


‘© In the autumn of 1801, a very interefting fcene took place, 
which, though ftrictly of a private naturey F cannot forbear from 
mentioning. It is thus related by the bifhop:—* Yefterday, 
the 6th of Auguit, I paffed a very pleafant day at Shrewfbury 
Houfe, near Shooter’s Hill, the refidence of .the Princefs Char. 
lotte of Wales. The day was fine; and the profpect extenfive 
and beautiful, taking in a large reach of the Thames, which was 
covered with veffels of various fizes and defcriptions. We faw a 
good deal of the young princefs. She is a molt captivating and 
engaging child, and, confidering the high ftation the may here- 
after fill, a moft iaterefting and important one. She repeated to 
me feveral of her hymns with great correétnefs and propriety ; 
and on being told, that, when fhe went to South.End in Effex, 
as fhe afterwards did for the benetit of fea-bathing, the wolud 
then be in my diocefe, fhe fell down on her knees and begged my 
blefling. I gave it her with all my heart, and with my earneft 
fecret prayers to God, that fhe might adorn her illuftrious ftation 
with every chriftian grace; and that, if ever fhe became the 
queen of this truly great and glorious country, fhe might be the 
means of diffufing virtue, piety, and happinefs through every 
part of her dominions !’ ’* : 

This 
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This excellent prelate continued to exert all the influence 
of his high office, and to difplay all the energies of his cha- 
racter in whatever compichended the extenfion and benefit 
of religion, morality, and literature, But we are fearful of 
extending our article to an undue limit; we mult, therefore, 
briefly reter our readers to other parts of this biographical 
narrative, upon which, if it were poflible, we would gladly 
dilate at length. 

His addrefs to thofe who came to him for confirmation 
when he vifited his diocefe forthe fourth time in 1802, 18 an 
admirable piece of eloguence, and will be found in detail at 
p. 165. His charge on his laft vifitation, the fubftance of 
which is grven at p. 175, 1s more particularly deferving of 
attention, as it demonilrates the malignity and falfehood with 
which fome perfons were bafe enough to al p erfe his charac- 
ter, oy reprefenting bis lo: dthip as friendly to feflaries. The 
part he took on the fubyeét of the Curates’ Bill, and iefidence 
of the clergy, (p. 179—80, ct feg.) evinces his tenacious 
zeal in whatever feemed in his opinion to be conneéted-with 
his duty. ‘This is {till more obvioufly exhibited in p. 189, 
where the letter which he fent to certain ladies of high rank 
who held Sunday concerts alternately at each other’s houfes, 
ts tranfcribed at length. To thow that he was not afineneced 

in this by any over rigid or fanatical prejudices, appeal may 
fecurely be made to the follow ing paragraph. 


‘© « Bot let me not, madam, be mifunderflood. famno friend 
to a pharifaical or puritanical obfervance of the Lord’s day. I 
do not contend, that it fhould be either to the poor, or to the 
rich, or to any other human being whatever, a day of gioomand 
melancholy, a day of (uperititious rigour, a day of abfotute ex. 
cluiion tromaill fociety. No, it is on the contrary a feitival, 
joyful feftival, to which we ought always to look forward with 
delight, and enjoy with a thankiul and a grateful heart. It is 
only to thoie amufements, which partake ot the nature and coms 
plexion of pxodic diwerfrons, on the Lord’s day, that 1 object ; 
large afflemblies, for inttanee, and large concerts confifting of 
hired performers, where numerous parties are collected together, 
occafioning a great concourte ot fervants in one place, empioy ing 
them ata time when they have a right to cafe and rett, and pro. 
ducing much of that noife and tumult im the public tireets, which 
arefo oppofite to the peacetul tranquillity: that thould prevail on 

that day—a day which the Almghty himfelt has difting uifhed 
with a peculiar mark of fanctity, and whieh he chaims as dis own. 
lt is againit theie open intratiions of the Lord’s day, that I 
think at my duty to remonftrate, But: in hearing facred mufic on 
the 
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the Sunday evening, confined to a fmall domeftic circle of rela. 
tions and friends, without any hired performersy I am fo far from 
feeing any impropriety, that it appears to me & feldxation well 
fuited to the nature of a chriftian fabbath, perfe€tly congenial to 
the fpirit of our religion, and calculated to taife Gut minds to 
heavenly thoughts; and fublime and holy eontemplations.’ ” 


’ 

The difreffing and perilous queftion of Catholic Emanci- 
pation prefented itfelf in 1805, iy which the good bifhop’s 
fentiments are fo eritirely in unifon with our own, to which 
we coriftantly adhere, and fhall vindicate with all the vie 
gour in our power, that we fhall be fatisfled with tranfcrib- 
ing them without cominent, 


« Tam and ever have been a decided friend to liberty 6f come — 
feience, and a full and free toleration of all who differ in religious 
opinions from the eftablifhed church, It is a fentiment perfeétly 
confonant with the fpirit of the gofpel, the principles of the 
church of England, and every dictate of juflice and humanity, 
It is a fentiment deeply engraven on my heart, by which I have 
ever tegulated, and hope Lever thall regulate my cénduét. Bue 
this was not an application for liberty of confcience, and freedom 
of religious opinion and religious worfhip. The truth is, it isan 
application for political power; and that powet I, for one, am 
not difpofed to grant them: becaufe, I believe that it would be 
difficult to produce a fingle inftance, where they have poflefied 
political power in a Proteflant conntry, without afing it cruelly and 
tyrannically, And this indeed follows neceffarily from the very 
doétrines of their charch, fevetal of which arc- well known to be 
hoftile not only to the Proteftant religion, but to a Proteftane 
government. It has been faid, indeed, that thefe are not now 
the tenets of the church of Rome; that they may be found per. 
haps ‘ in fome old mufty records,’ but that they are now grown 
obfolete and invalid, and are held in atter deteftation by the 
whole body of Roman Catholics both in England and Ircland, 
But thofe * mufty records,’ in which thefe doctrines appeat, are 
nothing lefs than thé decrees of general councils confirmed by the 
pope ; and Dr. Troy, titular archbifhop of Dublin, in his pafto- 
ral inftrdétions to the Roman Catholics of his diocefe, publifhed 
in 1793, tells his flock that ‘they muft adhere implicitly to de. 
crees and canons of the chureh affembled in general councils and 
confirmed by the pope ;’ and the celebrated lay Roman Catholic 
writer, Mr. Plowden, in his ‘ Cafe fated,’ publifhed in 1791, 
maintains the fame doctrine; and the wfallibility of general coup. 
cils. Thefe therefore are unqueftionably at this day the tenets of 
their church; they have never been renounced or difavowed ; 

“ : . « L ; and, 
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and, till they are fo difavowed by authority, every good catlie. 
lic is boundsto obey them,’’. P. zoo 


We now approach the’ termination of an unblemifhed, 
ufeful, and religious life. The part which Dr. Porteus took 
in the Englith and Foreign Bible Society is ably vindicated 
at p. 211, alfo his final triumph and becoming exultation at 
the fuccefsful. termination of the queftion on the Slave 
‘Trade at p 297, and his liberality in building and endowing 
a chapel at Sundridge, his favourite place of fummer  refi- 
dence at p. 227. His munificent patronage of a foreigner, 
the Rev. Mr. Ufko, was perhaps the only incident which 


excited difcontent among his clergy. This it feems-a mat- 
ter of jullice to tranfcribe. 


** Soon after his arrival, about the end of October, he was fur. 
cog by the unexpected vifit of a Pruffian clergyman, the Rev. 

r, Ufko, who had been for upwards of twenty years chaplaia 
to the German factory at Smyrna, and for the laft eight to the 
Englith fafory in the fame place. ‘This gentleman had been in- 
troduced to lim before, when ona former vifit to England ; and, - 
both then and on this laft occafion, he confidered him as a man of 
high character, and of aftonifhing attainments in-the eaftern and 
European languages. A paffage, written at the time 1 am now 
fpeaking of, very ftrongly marks his anxious .wifh to-fix Mr. 
Utko in this country, in a {tation of all others beft adapted to his 
talents. 


*** As fach a man,’ he fays, ‘may throw much new light on 
thofe treafures of oriental MSS. which are now fhut up in our li- 
braries public and private, and efpecially in the Britith Mufeum, 
i have ftrongly recommended him to the truftees of that national 
eftablifhment ; and I fhall do every thing in my power to place 
him in a-fituartion, where he may have the beft opportunity of dif- 
playing his — ftores of oriental learning, to his own ho- 
nour and advantage, as well as to the benefit of the literary 
world,’ 

** Unfortunately no vacancy occurred, fo as to enable the bi. 
fhop to carry into execution this judicious intention &bat as he 
felt the urmoft folicitude to mamifeft in fome way or other his 
refpect for a clergyman, from whom he expected fuch effential 
benefit to the caufe of chriftianity ; and as, not long after, the 
valuable living of Orfett, in the county of Effex, fell to his dif. 
pofal, he eagerly feized an opportunity, which might not, and 
in fat did mot, again occur, and immediately prefented him to 
that benefice, It has been thought, I well know, that he ated 
in this infance with too little confideration; but I alfo know, 
that he did it in the warmth of his Beart, and with. the beft and 
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pureft defign of rendering a moft important fervice to the ehurch 
of England. I truft it will foon appear, that the hope he fo 
fondly cherifhed, has not been forgotten. Mr. Ufko’ ftands fo- 
lemnly pledged in honour and in duty to fulfil the engagement 
which he made with his deceafed and venerable patron. pub. 
lic look with no fmall anxiety to fome production illuftrative of 
the chriftian feriptures, and worthy: of his own fuperior erudition; 
and he cannot, I fhould think, fatisfy his own mind, certainly he 
will not fatisfy ghe expeGation which has been excited) unlefs he 
give this fubftantial and unequivocal proof of his gratisude ang, 
fincerity.”” P, 233. : we, 


The laft public a& of his life was his interfering to pre- 
vent a meeting of military gentlemen, which was held every 
other Sunday, under the patronage of the Prince of Wales. 
The conduct of the prince on this occafion was very highly 
to his honour. His Royal Highnefs immediately ehtered 
into the bifhop’s views, and voluntarily propofed to change 
the day from Sunday to Saturday. After’ reprefenting the 
fubftance of what paffed at the interview, the bifhop thus 
concludes his memorandum of it, to the whole of which, 
and from the bottom of our hearts, we exclaim Amen, So 

e it. 


‘¢ © Thus avfpicioufly ended this interview; and during the 
whole time, I was charmed with his fine, open, manly counte. 
nance, the peculiar mildnefs and gentlenefs of his manner, the 
elegance of his language, and the clearnefs and precifion with which 
he gave me the hiftory of the whole meeting.’—‘ Surely,’ adds 
the bifhop, in language, the truth of which will be univerfally 
acknowledged, ‘it is in the power of fuch a man, in a ftation of 
fuch eminence, and formed as he is to be the delight not only of 
this country, but of all Europe, fo to win the public affection, 
ns © to bow the hearts’ of all the people of England, ‘ as it were 
the heart of one man!’’’ P. 251. 


Within a very few days after this memorable interview, 
which we have heard. mifreprefented with every poflble 
aggravation of abfurdity and extravagance, this moft excel- 
leat prel te, fitting after dinner at Fulham, fell as it feemed 
into a.gentle fleep—it was the fleep of death, 


‘« From that time he never fpoke, afd fcarcely could be faid 
to move. Without a pang or a figh, by a tranfition fo eafy, as 
only to be known by a preffure of his hand upon the knee of his 
fervant, who was drtiog near him, the {pirit of this t and 
good man fied from its earthly manfion to the realms of a 
A 253. — rs 
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All which now feems to remain with us is to fignify our 
unqualified affent and approbation to the charaéter of the de- 
re bifhop, with which the judicious and affectionate 
editor concludes his biographical fketch. This approbation 
and this aflent do not merely reft on the confidence which 
we may not unreafonably be expeéted to repofe in one whofe 
iear stkaisy gave him the opportunity of immediately con- 
templating the. character he has undertaken to defcribe, and 
awhofe judgment and good fenfe has made fo excellent a ufe 
of the materials afforded him. We alfo perfonally knew 
this illuftrious ornament of his profeflion, refpeéted his eru- 
dition, admired his talents, and revered his virtues. We 
think that Mr. Hodgfon might in fome inftances ftill fur- 
ther have extended his eulogrum. His claflica} attainments, 
if not acutely critical, or exceedingly profound, were enti- 
tled to very confiderable efleem. ‘They were ready money ; 
always at hand; he had them when he wanted them. His 
tafte for poetry was exquifite ; his theological knowledge 

various and comprehenfive ; he was fometimes ignorantly 
or calumnioufly denominated a methodift. He was no fuch 
thing ; his piety was animated but not fanatical, and he was 
the general friend of religious hiberty. ‘The great feature of 
his chara€ter was benevolence, prompt, active, univerfal be- 
nevolence. A cafe of diftrefs was never placed before him, 
on — authority, which he did not relieve. Above all, 
his kindnefs to literary men was at all times prompt, gene- 
rous, and to the full extent of his means. Much ot his pre- 
ferment was beflowed as the reward of genius or of literary 
diligence. But we torbear expatiating further, leaft we in 
any refpe&t diminifh the effeét of the yult and noble praife be- 
flowed by his biographer. Mr. Hodgfon has our belt thanks, 
as he doubtlefs will have thofe of the public at large, tor 
one of the mot! perfeét fpecimens of biographical compofition 


that has of late umes appeared. It is an unatteéted, impref- 
ve, and judicious narrative, 





Art. VI. Philofophical Eljays; by Dugald Stewart, Efz. 
FR.S. Edin. Se. 


(Concluded fram Vol. xxxvit. p. 158.) 


rE fecond part of this elegant volume confifts of four 
Effays, on fubje“is, which, though intimately conne&ted 
with the philofophy of che human mind, belong ratler.to the 
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province of Belles Lettres, than to that of metaphyfics or 
moral philofophy. In the firft of thefe Effays Mr. Stewart 
treats of BEAuTY; and after making fome remarks, cer- 
tainly juft, on Mr. Addifon's ufe of the phrafe—pleafures of 
imagination—he proceeds to inveftigate the meaning of the 
word BEAUTY, and to corre& fome miftakes very prevalent 
among thofe who have written on this and fimilar fubje&s. 
It has —e been a favourite problem, as he truly ebferves, 
with phidefophers, to afcertain the common quality or quali= 
ties, which entitle a thing to the denomination of Seautifils 
but he is of opinion that this preblem is impoflible. There is 
no quality common to all objeéts that are denominated heau- 
tiful, It is a general prejudice, that when a word admits of 
a variety of fignifications, thefe fignifications muft all be 
Jpectes of one genus; and muft conlequently include fome 
efJential ¢dea common to every individual to which the generic 
term can be applied. That this is a miftake Mr. Stewart 
thus completely proves, to the confufion of all thofe, who 
with Herne Tooke would ere fyitems of fcience ow the 
foundation of £tymalogy. : 


«« { thall fuppofe, that the letters, A, B, C, D, E, denote e 
feries of objets; that A paffeffes fome one quality in common 
with B; B, a quality incommon with C; C, a quality in common 
with D; D, a quality in common with E ;--while, at the fame 
time, no quality can be found which belongs in commen to any 
three objects in the feries, Is it not conceivable, that the affinity 
between A and B may preduce a transference of the name of the 
firft to the fecond ; and that in confequence of the other affinities 
which connect the remaining objeéts together, the fame name may 
pafs in fucceffion from B to C; from C to D; and from D to E? 
In this manner a common appellation will asife between Aand EF, 
although the two objects may, in their nature and properties, be 
fo widely diftant from each other, that no ftretch of imagination 
can conceive how the thoughts were led from the former to the 
Jatter. he tranfitions, neverthelefs, may have been all fo eafy 
and gradual, that, were they fuccefsfully deteéted by the fortunate 
ingenuity of a theorift, we fhould inftantly recognize, not only 
the verifimilitude, but the truth of the conjecture ;—in the fame 
way as we admit, with the confidence of intuitive conviction, the 
certainty of the well known co we recefs which conneéts 
the Latin propofition ¢ or ex with the Englith fubftantive franger, 
the moment that the intermediate links of the chain are fubmitted 
to our examination *.’’ P, 219. 





—_ 


* KE, ex, extra, extraneous, étrenger, ftranger. By a fimilar 
etymological procefs may the Englith fubftantives.— fournal and 
Journey be traced from the Latin Dies, Rev, 
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Afier Mr. Knight, of whofe work on Jaffe he fpeaks with 
juft praife, this author calls the meaning which words obtain 
by fuch procefles as this their franfitive meaning, -and fhows 
in a very perfpicuous manner, the difference between the 
tranfitive and figurative meaning of words. He then ob- 
ferves, that among the innumerable applications of language 
which tall underthe general title of tranfitive, there are many 
which are the refult of local or of cafuel affociations; whillt 
others have their origin in the conftituent principles of human 
nature, or in the univerfal circumftances of the human race. 
To trace the former of thefe franfitions belongs properly to 
the compilers of etymological diétionaries; whillt the latter 
forms a moft interefting obje&t of examination, to all who with 
to invettigate the principles of philofophical criticifm., 

With this view Mr. Stewart traces the tranfitive meaning 
of the word BEauTy (which in its primitive and mott 
general acceptation refers to objeéis of fight) from colours, 
which, he juflly thinks, fuggeft to us the firft idea of 
beauty to forms, and then to motion. He obferves that in 
the judgment of the prefent, the idea of beauty arifing from 
colour, predominates over every other ingredient compre- 
hended in the meaning of that geneyic term ; and that children 
always delight in regular forms, even in thofe forms which 
are exhibued in a garden laid out after the Dutch manner. 
The beauty of motion he confiders as a modification of that of 


Jorm, being perceived when a pleafing eut-/ine is thus traced 
out to the {pectarors fancy. 


‘«¢ From the combination of thefe three elements (ef colours, of * 
forms, and of motion) what a variety of complicated refults may be 
conceived! And in any one of thefe refults, who can afcertain 
the refpective fhare of each clement in its production ? Is it won- 
derful then, that the word Beaxty, fuppofing it to have been at 
firit applied to colours alone, fhould gradually and infenfibly re. 
quire a more extenfive meaning? 

‘€ In this enlargement, too, of the fignification of the word, it 
is particularly worthy of remark, that it is not in confequence of 
the difcovery of any quality belonging in common to colours, to 
forms and to motion, confidered abitra@tedly, that the fame word 
is now applied to them indifcriminately, They all indeed agree 
in this, that they give pleafure to the fpeCtator ; but there cannot, 
I think, be a doubr, that they pleafe on principles effentially dif. 
ferent; and that the transference of the word beauty, from the 


_— 


* The prepofition ef before forms and before motion fhould un. 
.quetionably hay: been omitted, fora reafon which the reader will 

ud in our former article on this.work. Revs 
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firk to the laft, arifes folely from their undiftinguifhable co-opera. 
tion in producing the fame agreeable effect, in confequence of their 
heing all perceived by the fame organ and at the fame initant.’’ 
P, 234+ : 


Mr. Stewart does not attempt to inveftigate the principles on 
which colours, forms, or motion give pleafure to the eye. For 
this he refersto-a new work by Mr. Alifon, of which we fhall 
embrace an early opportunity of giving fome account to our 
readers ; but in the mean time we agree with the author of the 
effays now before us, that each of thefe claffes (comprehended 
under the generic term Beautiful) ought, in a philofophical 
enquiry, to form the obje@ of a feparate invefligation; and 
that the fources of thele pleafing effects fhould Le traced in 
analytical detail, before we prefume to decide how far they 
are all fufceptible of explanation, from one general theory. 

As Mr. Burke and Hogarth were of another opinien, Mr, 
Stewart thinks it incumbent on him, to examine their prin- 
ciples, before he proceeds to illufirate further and ellablith his 
own. He days litle indeed of Hogarth’s Jine of beauty, re- 
ferring his readers, for a due eftimate of that theory, to the 
work of his friend Mr. Alifon; but he analyzes Mr, Burke’s 
theory of /ofine/s and /meathne/s, as the effential ingredients of 
all beauty, with great minutenels; and completely proves it 
to refLona falfe foundation, We cannot however adopt his 
opinion that ‘* the zig-zag courfe of the ragged lightening,” 
is among thofe angular forms, which mankind at large deem 
beautilul. Sublime it certainly is; and it is equally certain 
that there is no incongruity between the /ublimé and the beau~ 
ful. The emotions however denoted by thele two words 
are not the fame; and the /udblimity of the courle of the rugged 
lightening predominates {fo completely over its 4eauty, that 
we recollect not another writer who has mentioned the deauty 
of ragged lightening. Beautiful it would indeed be confi- 
dered probably by all men, were it a thing perfeétly harm- 
lefs ; but as that is tar from being the cafe, the influence of 
the affociating principle keeps the beauty of the courfe of 
lightening out of the view of its beholder. That influence 
Mr. Stewart difcufles with his wonted ability, after making 
fome judicious remarks on the pitiurefque of Melflrs, Price 
and Gilpin—remarks however, for which, as they are not fuf- 
ceptible of abridgement, we mutt refer our reacters to his work 
itfelf The effect of affociation in heightening the beauty of 
colour isthus happily illufirated by our author, 


‘* The qualities which excite the agreeable fenfations excly- 
fively appropriated to the noftrils, cannot be faid to be beautiful 
L 4 | wishout 
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without departing altogether from the common ufe of language ; 
bur who will deny, that the pleafing effect produced by the form 
and colour of a rofe, even when viewed at a diftance, is heightened 
by the fweet fragrance which we know that it poffeffes? The ef. 
fect of the appearance here prefented to the eye, and that of the 
affociated pleafure, are fo intimately and fo neceffarily blended 
together in the mind of every individual, that it is impoffible for 
any perfon to fay, how much of the complicated delight is to be 
afcribed to each of the two ingredients ; and therefore the pleafing 
conception which is linked with the appearance of the ovje&, no lefs 
than the appearance itfelf, may be juftly regarded as a conftituent 
of its beauty ; it is unqueftionably the union of both, which has 
fecured to the rofe her indifputed title as Queen of Flowers. The 
sea of aflociation is not, in this inftance, employed to account 
or the pleafing effet which the fmell of the rofe produces on its 
appropriate fenfe ; but to explain in what manner the recolle¢tion 
of this agreeable /en/ation may enter, as an element, into the com. 
pofition of an order of pleafures diftinguifhed by a different name, 
and claffed with the pleafures of a different organ.’? P. 290. 


What is here remarked with refpeé to /me/] the author 
fhows to be equally 7 ne to every other pleafing impref- 
fion oremotion, which affociation can attach to a vifible objeét, 
It is, however, as he juftly obferves, chiefly by intellectual 
and moral affociations, that our notions of beauty are influ- 
enced ; the molt f{iriking illuftration of which that can be pro- 
duced, is the complicated affemblage of charms, phyfical and 
moral, which enter into the compofition of female beauty. 
This is a compofition which he pronounces it impoflible for 
any philofopher to analyze into its different ingredients, or to 
aflign to thofe of them which are intelleétual and corporeal, 
their refpeétive fhares in exciting the emotion produced by 
the whole obje&. ~ 

As intelleétual and moral qualities are in our imaginations 
thus intimately combined with our ideas of female beauty, he 
thos, how, by natural proceffes, the denomination of deauty 
comes to be, in all languages, applied to thofe qualities them- 
felves ; and how, by fimilar proceffes, the epithet beautiful is 
gradually transferred to the objeéts of hearing, although in its 
original fenfe it is applicable only to obje&ts of fight. He 
then attempts, though we think unfuccefsfully, to overturn 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds's theory of the beauty of form, of which 
we have delivered our own opinion elfewhere*; but as our 
limits will not admit of the reafoning by which he endeavours 
to fupport his objettions, we mutt refer to the work itfelf, 





° Brit. Crit. vol, XXX, p--18, 
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requefting only that before Mr. Stewart's objections be ad- 
mitted, the whole of Sir. Jofhua’s effay may be read, In this 
requeft we are confident that Mr. Stewart will himfelf unite 
with us; a6 he does ample juftice to the genius of the great 
artift, and does it with that readinefs, which is fo becoming 
in one man of genius when writing of another. 

This elaborate Effay contludes with fome judicious ob- 
fervations on the beautiful, when prefented to the power of 
imagination. In thefe“obfervations, the reflecting fcho- 
far will not find much that is new or uncommonly profound ; 
but youthful readers of all defcriptions may profit by the fol. 
lowing remarks. 


«* A Jong and exclufive familiarity with fictitious narratives 
{it has been often obferved) has a tendency to weaken the intereft 
we take in the ordinary bufinefs of the world; and the flighteft 
attempt to fafhion the manners after fuch models as they fupply 
never fails to appear ludicrous in the extreme. The cafe is nearly 
fimilar with the painter, who applies to the beauties of a rich and 
varied profpeét, the rules of his own limited art ; or who, in the 
midft of fuch a fcene, lofes its general effect, in the contemplation 
of fome accidental combination of circumftances fuited to his 
canvas.’? P, 333, 


In his fecond Eflay Mr. Stewart employs the fame mode 
of analyfis by which he explains the emotion excited. b 
beauty, to the explanation of the /udjime, and employs it with 
equal fuccefs. He does not advance any new theory of his 
own, nor cenfure indifcriminately any one of the theories 
advanced by his predeceffors in this department of literature; 
but he contends that there is not in the /udlime any more 
than in the deautiful, any one quality, eflential to all the objedts 
which excite thofe emotions inthe human mind. He thinks 
indeed, that from, objeéts of great elevation and profundity 
are derived our firft emotions of fublimity; but he confiders 
thefe objcéts as exciting fuch emotions chiefly by leading the 
thoughts almoft inftantly to ideas of power, which he confi- 
ders, and, we think, jultly confiders, as the chief ingredient 
in that complex emotion of conception, to. which we give 
the epithet of the fublime. 

He fo far adopts Mr. Burke’s theory, as to admit, that a 
certain degree of terror heightens that emotion, though he 
does not confider terror as abfolutely effential to it. In thefe 
opinions, and indeed in all his opinions ref{peéting the fub- 
lime, he feems to agree more exactly, with the anonymous 
author of the review of Burke's theory, which Sir John 
Hawkins erroncoufly attributed to Johnfon, than with any 
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other author with whom we are acquainted ; though he cer 
tainly does not follow that author wih fervility, as he has 
thrown much additional light on the fubje@. To us, howe 
ever, he appears to carry his attachment to his own mode of 
tracing the emotion from is firft fource, too far, when he 
contends, that whatever is fublime muft be fomehow con- 
nected in our imaginations with great elevation. We think 
that whatever expands the mind (if-we may ufe fuch an ex- 
‘preflion) and beach immediaely to the notions of great energy 
or great power, is fublime ; an! gherefore we cannot adopt 
his opinion, that the feience of molern times by difcovering 
that there is no fuch thing as abfolute Argh or ow, has dimi- 
nithed the fublumity ef the flarry heavens. On the contrary, 
the fublumity of this [cene feems to us to be heightened by the 
difcoveries of modern aflronomy, which fhow fo direétly that 
not only the earth but all the heavenly bodies, have no other 
fupport than that Almighty Power, by which, in the language 
of {criptare, they are {aid to be “ hung upon nothing.” 

Perhaps the following extract will furnifh the reader with 
amore correét view of Mr, Stewart's theory of the fublime, 
than any abridgment whatever of his Effay. 


«* Although I have attempied to fhew, at fome length, that 
there 1s a {pecific pleafure connected with the fimple idea of Subli- 
mity or Elevation, | am far from thinking, that the impreffions 
produced by fuch adjuntts as Evernity or Power, or even by the 
phyfical adjuncts of Horizontal extent and of Depth, are wholly 
refolveable into their aflociation with this common and central 
conception. Lown, however, I am of opinion, that in moft 
cafes, the pleafure attached to the conception of Jiteral /ublimity, 
identified, as it comes to be, with thofe religious impreflions which 
are infeparable from the human mind, is one of the chief ingre. 
diehts in the complicated emotion ; and that in every cafe, it either 
palpably or latently contributes to the effect. 

** From this conftant or very general connedion, too, which thofe 
different ingredients have with each other, as well as with the 
central idea of elevation, they moft neceffarily both lend and bor. 
row much neceffiry influence over the mind, The primary effec 
of Elevation itfelt cannot fail to be aftonifhingly increafed by its 
affociation with fuch interetting and awful ideas as Immenfity, 
Eternity, Infinite Power, ¢nd Infinite Wifdom; blended as they 
are in our conceptions with thar ftill fablimer. attribute of God, 
which encourages us to look up to him as the Father of All. On 
the other hand, to ali of thefe attributes, Elevation imports, in its 
turn, a commun character, and a common epither.””? P. 411. 


The next Effay in this volume is on the intelleual power 


of Tufle—a fubje& which has been difcuffed by many emi- 
nent 
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nent writers; which is interefting to every reader; and on 
which the author has thrown out many hints, which will be 
highly ufetul to all who afpire to the character of philofophi- 
cal critics. Tafte is often confidered, not by popular wrirers 
only, but even by philofophers, as a fimple and original 
faculty of the mind, and confounded with fenfdiiity ; but Mr. 
Stewart has beftowed too much time, talents,’and attention on 
the analy fis of our intelleétual powers, to fall intothis miftake. 
Tafte, he obferves, is fufceptible of improvement from cul- 
ture, in a higher degree perhaps, than any cther power of the 
niind ; whereas the acutenefs of all our feelings is diminifhed 
by a repetition of the impreflion. Tafte therefore muft in- 
fade in its compofition, other elements than mere fenfibility, 
To prove the truth of this pofition, and to clear thé way for 
afcertaining what thefe elements are, he begins his Effay with 
fome géneral obfervations, on our acquired powers of per- 
ceptien and judgment ; among which he enumerates the acs 
quired perceptions of fight, firft per'picuoufly and philofophi- 
_ cally explained by Berkeley ; the procefles of thought which 
pafs through the mind with fuch wonderful rapidity, in the 
common operations of reading and writing; the quicknefs 
of that glance, by which an expert accountant, 1s able to tell 
at once, the fum refulting from the addition of long columns 
of figures; the intuitive perceptions of Newton, and (we add) 
of Berkeley and others, of mathematical conclufions, by no 
means obvious to ordinary capacitics; the rapidity with 
which the praétifed mechanician, comprehends the relations 
and dependencies of all the parts of a complicated machine 3 
and the quickne!s and variety of intellectual combinations, 
which are exemplified in every fentence uttered by an ac 
complifhed orator. All thefe powers have the appearance 
of being innate and original, and are generally fuppofed to 
exalt thofe, who are poflefled of them, far above the reft 
of mankind in the fcale of genius. Mr. S. however, is 
decidedly of opinion, and in that opinion we agree with him, 
that thefe powers are for the moft part the refult of obfervae 
tion, fludy, and the affociating principle ; and that, though in 
point of quicknefs, or of any other mental quality, our fpecies 
fland not all originally on the fame level, yet a rema:kable 
celerity of this kind, is much more frequently the offspring 
of thofe habits of obfervation, to which fome particular pro- 
feffion, or ‘peculiarity of fityation has trained the mind, than 
of any original fuperiority of genius. 

To thefe acquired perceptions and judgments—cfpecially 
thofe of fight,—Mr. Stewart compares the power or faculty 
of Tafle ; and obferves shat to afcertain by what prucefs that 
faculty 
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faculty is acquired, it feems neceflary to examine, in the firk 
place, that particular clafs of odjec?s with which tafte is con. 
verfant ; feparating the refpective effeéts of the various-ingre- 
dients, which may be blended in the compofition of the beauty 
of the obje&s fo examined. In analyzing fuch complex 
beauties we muft proceed on the fame general principles, by 
which we are guided in ap ee the phy fical oat chemi- 
cal gang of material fubftances ; that is, we muft have 
recourfe to a feries of obfervations and experiments, on 
beautiful objeéts of various kinds; attending to the agreeable 
and difagreeable effe€ts, which we experience, in the cafe of 
thefe diverfified combinations. Such an analyfis feems ab- 
folutely neceffary, to thofe who with to ftudy the principles 
of Beauty, with a view to their praétical application, 


** Whether their aim may be to produce new combinations of 
their own, or to pronounce on the merits and defects of thofe ex. 
ecuted by others, it is of effential importance, that they fhould be 
able to feparate what is pleafing from what obftruéte the agreeable 
effect. Independently of experience, however, the moft exquifite 
fenfibility, feconded by the moft acute intelleft, cannot lead toa 
fingle conclufion concerning the particular circumitances from 
which the pleafure or uneafinefs srites. In proportion, indeed, to 
the degree of the obferver’s fenfibility, he will be delighted with 
the former and offended with the latter; bur till he is able to 
draw the line diftinétly between them, his fenfibility will afford 
yno lights of which he can avail himfelf in future, eather as an artift 
orasajadge. It is in this difinguibing or difcriminating percepe 
tion, that the power denoted by the word tafte feems to me chiefly 
to confilt.’’ P. 441. 


The author next points out the difference between corpoe 
real and inte‘leéiual analyles, and fhows how the latter, 
though conduétec on the fame principles, are {0 much more 
rapidly made than the furmer ; he refult appearing, inthe man 
of cultivated (afte, to be almoft inftantaneous, like our com- 
mon eflimates of diftance by the perceptions of vifion. The 
Effay concludes with various obfervations on the different 
Kinds of tafle—philofophical and fentimental, general and 
local. ‘Thefe are for the moft part juft, though not perhaps 
arranged in the manner beft adapted, to fix the attention of 
the reader; but we could have wilhed that the fevere animad- 
verfions on Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets iad been fuppreffed, 
not merely becaufe we think differently of that work our- 
felves, but becaufe there feems to be no prudence in drawin 
the attention of the reader, to the comparative merits at 
Johnion and Stewart as biographers. 
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The concluding Effay is on the culture of certain intelleé. 
tual habits, connected with the fir elements of tafle. It is 
not, however, the author’s aim, to explain how a vitiated or 
falfe tafte may be correéted ; or an imperfect tafle trained by 
culture, toa ftate of higher perfection. His obje& is to en- 
quire, how far it may be poflible for an individual, whofe 
thoughts have been wholly engroffed by other purfuits, to 
bring his mind into that track of obfervation and ftudy, by the 
fteady purfuit of which alone, the power of tafte isto be 
pues formed. This he thinks may certainly be dune, by 
cultivating the power of imagination ; not that inventive or 
sreative power, which is peculiar to poets and other men of 
high genius; but that power which remy {eizes and prefents 
to the mind, in a lively manner, the combinations which have 
been formed by others. ‘This apprehenfive power of the ima- 
gination, as he terms it, is to be cultivated by experience 
under judicious guides; but for the methods of cultivation 
we mult refer to the Effay itfelf, as well as for a confutation 
of the very general opinion, that imagination is in its ftate of 
- higheft perfe€tion, in thofe rude periods of fociety, when all 
the faculties of the mind fhoot up wild and free. 

We have now taken a furvey.of this elegant volume, and 
declare again, that it appears to us in every re{pect worthy of 
rsauthor, It is not however equal throughout ; and we con- 
fefs, that we were lefs pleafed with the Effays which confti. 
tute the fecend part of it, than with thofe which conttitute the 
firft. The Effays on the deautiful and /ublime, contain indeed 
many excellent obfervations, neatly and elegantly expreffed ; 
but in the two Effays on fa/le, we feemed to feel the want of 
that precifion, which gererally charaflerizes the Ryle of 
Mr. Stewart, and renders it fo proper for the difcuffion of 
abftraét- queftions. In thefe Effays too, the author makes 
long quotations from himje/f, a prattice which is not fre- 
quent among goo| authors, and which can feldom, if ever, 
have a good effect. This however is not all. He repeat. 
edly quits his fubje&t before it is finifhed, promifing to re- 
fume it in fome future work; but will the-purchafers of thig 
work be pleafed, or indeed have they hake to be pleafed, 
with fuch condu&? The author indeed conctudes the vo. 
lume with expreffing, what he had fo often exprefled before, 
fome hope of foon refuming a more fy{tematical analyfis of 
our intelleétual powers and capacities ; but was it perfeéily 
correét to agitate queftions concerning tafte, and Icave them 
undecided, until the period of that refumption, merely be- 
caufe the fize of hrs volume fuggefted the propriety of pauf- 
ing for the prefent? 


ART, 
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Arr. VII. The National Religion the Foundation of National 
Education: A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St Paul, London, on Thurfday, June 13, 18112 being 
the Time of the Yearly Meeting of the Children educated in the 
Charity-Schosls in and about the Cities of London ana Weft- 
minfter. Ta which is added, a Callection of Notes, containing 
Proofs and Illuftrations. By Herbert Marfh, D.D. F.R.S, 
Margaret Profeffor of Divinity, in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
Preached and printed at the Requeft-of the Society for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge. 8vo. pp. 33.18. Rivingtons. 1811. 


IF any thing which ts incapable of mathematical demonftra- 
tion may be confidered as a moral axiom, it is furely the 
ofition fo ably argued in this difcourfe, that The National 

Rel ion fhould be the foundation of National Education, 
The learned preacher taking for his text, Proverbs xxii. 6. 
* Train up achild in the way he fhould go, and when he is old 
he will not depart fromit;” invefligates and analy festhe popular 
fy ftem of education, executed by Mr. Lancafter, or under his 
dire€tion, and now fanétioned by all ranks of fociety ; points 
out and explains its defeét:; and likea faithful defender of 
the eflablifhed church, animadveris on the pernicious confe- 
quences to which it may lead. In doing this, we hardly 
know which moft to admire, the acutenefs and ability of his 
arguments, or the very temperate language in which he en- 
forces them. 

The cifcourfe commences with the obfervation, that our 
religious reformers being well aware that if truth be not ata 
very early age inflilled into the mind, its place will be occu- 

ied by error, wifely intermixed the principles of that faith, 
of the truth of which they were fully fatisfied, with the firit 
elements of education. In the very firft Chriflian office 
of Baptifm, it is required that the infant fhall be taught, 
fo foon as he fhall be able to le rn them, the Lord’s 

Prayer, the ten Commandments, and the Creed, and all other 
things which a Chriflian ought to know and believe to his 
foul’s health. Thus the foundation was laid for a fyftem of 
religious education; and it was moreover enjoined by the 
Rul rics that this fhould be condu&ed under the dire&tion of 
the Parochial Clergy, thus it appears that a Church-of-Eng- 
land education is fe prefcribed, and, as appears from the 
77th Canon, which was confirmed by the A& of Uniformity, 
preferibed from authority. The Liturgy, therefore, may be 
confidered as the repofitory of the National Religion eftablith- 
ed by law. Can, therefore, any mode of education be pro- 
perly entitled to be catied nasienai, when the children do not 
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attend the Service of the Eftablifhed Church? This is, however, 
inten:led to apply to the profeffed members of the Eftablith-. 
ment: the members of other churches may adopt fuch mode of 
education as they may think belt adapted to their own princi- 
ples, but do our brethren aét wifely in promoting and afliftin 
fuch fyftems, where the Liturgy is not only negletted, but 
where it isa matter of indifference whether the children fre- 
quent a Conventicle or the Church? Surely fuch a conduc 
is utterly inconfiflent, and however men may be deluded by 
the feducing terms of Liberality and Philanthropy, if we 

larve our own to feed the children of dirangers, we negleét 
a primary duty. 

Such is the fubflance of the argument which introduces 

the following obfervations from the preacher ; 


‘© It is well known, that a fyftem of education, conducted by 
a very intelligent and active Diffenter in this country, a fyftem, 
in which, of courfe, as he himfelf conducts it, the doétrine and 
difcipline of the Church of Engiand form no part, has, during 

. the laft feven years, received very extenfive patronage from men 
of ail ranks and profeffions. ‘This fyftem he conduéts on the 
avowed principle, that ‘* education ought not ta be fubjervient to the 
‘* propagation of the peculiar tenets of any fe.’ Hence na other 
parts of Chriftianity are there profeffed, than what he terms its 
‘< uncontroverted principles,’’ Whether our religion, when thus 
curtailed, does not lofe the character of Chriftianity altogether, 
or whether enough of it remains to fatisfy the demands of any 
other religious party 10 this country, it is certain that the doc. 
trines of Chriitianity, as taught by the Church of England, have 
no admiffion there. That Difenters therefore, Diffenters of every 
defcription, fhould join’ in “promoting /uch a plan of education, 
is not a matter of furprife. To fuperlede the parochial and cha. 
rity fchools, which our forefathers had foun‘ed on the maxim ia 
the text, of training up achild in the way that de fo: suld go, and 
to raife ap feminaries in their ftead, where the children fhould not 
be trained in the way of the Eftablifhed Church, was to them an 
advantage, too obvious to be overlooked. Inu predilection fox 
any peculiar {e& was thereby excited, one eye at leaft was gaine 
ed, and that an important one, —that the children educated in fuch 
feminaries, would acquire an indiffer uce to the efailifoment. And 
not only indifference, but /ecfion trom the Ettab.ithed Church 
will be the final refult. 

‘© Education, on wharever principles it be conducted, mut 
have fome influence, either favourable or unfavourable, on the 
eftablithed religion. Even neutFalicy, however ftridtly obferv. 
ed, is in this cafe a kind of hoftility, Jt is Jofdity to the 
Eftablifhment, to deprive our childsen of that ecrly attachment 
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to it, which an education in the Church cannot fail to infpire, and 
which, if loft in their youth, can never after be recovered. 

«* If this lofs were compenfated by any folid advantage, ob« 
tained by that neutrality for the general caufe of religion, we 
fhould have lefs reafon to lament the injury, which we ourfelves 
fuftain. But no fuch advantage can be expected from fuch neutras 
lity. For there is //s probability, that men will finally embrace 
the truth, if their education difmiffes them unattached to any parti« 
cular religion, than if they had been educated in fome religions jyflem. 
Among the perfons difmiffed in this ftate of /uppofed impartiality, 
how fmall muft be the number of thofe, who will have the leifure, 
the inclination, and the ability, to weigh the argumenrs for re/i- 
gious opinions? And when we further confider, that the queftion 
now relates to perfons educated in fchools of public charity, an 
union of thofe qualities in /uch perfons can never be ex ‘ 
But if thofe qualities are wanting, there muft alfo be wanting the 
knowledge, and the judgment, which are neceffary to direét mert 
in the choice of their religion, In fuch circumftances, they will 
either choofe xo religion ; or, if they choofe any, it will be mere 
accident, that they fall on the right one. Inftead therefore of 
advantage from that neutrality, we may certainly expec the res 
verfe. 

«« But the neutrality profefed is virtually diftegarded, and 
hence indifference to our religion, which the mere circumftance of 
not being brought up to it cannot fail to produce, is not the whole 
extent of the evil to be apprehended from this fyftem. Indeed, 
neutrality in religion it is hardly pofibe to maintain. If we 
adopt a Creed, we cannot expect, that a// parties fhould agree to 
it. If we adopt xo Creed, we differ from all who save a Creed, 
We cannot be negative in refpect to Creeds, without pofitive op- 
pofition to thofe who maintain them, But the educator in quef. 
tion has formally declared, that he objeéts to Creeds in general: 
and he has declared it in the work, which is intended to defcribe 
his plan of education, His {cholars, therefore, who neceflarily 
imbibe the fentiments of their mafter, will foon acquire a contempt 
of the rational Creed. The Office of Baptifm, where the learn- 
ing of it is enjoined, and the Office of Confirmation, where the 
knowledge of it is required as an indifpenfable condition, will foon 
be manelet as the rites of bigotry and fuperftition. Can the re- 
fult then of /wch an education be doubtful? Will the children, 
thus educated, have to choofe, when they come to years of difcre. 
tion, whether they thall be Churchmen, or net? No! They will 
long before have decided againf# the Church, 

** When we further confider, that this fyftem of education has 
in other refpects fo much to recommend it ; that the mechanical 
part has advantages, which no other fyftem poffeffes ; that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are taught by it, under ome matter, to ban 
dreds of children, at a moderate expence ; that thefe afeful arts 
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re learnt alfo.in fo fort atime, as to leave ample leifure for ma. 
wal labour, which in charitable inftitutions is fo ufefully combined 
wih the acquirement of knowledge; and when we confequently 
confider that fuch a fyftem is both likely to meet, and actually 
doey meet with almoft general encouragement, we muft clearly 
reeive, that, if the fyttem is accompanied with fuch redigions 
inftru€tion, as is calculated to create indifference, and even diflike 
to the efablibed church, the moft powerful engine, that ever was 
devifed againft it, is now at work for its deftruction,’’ P. 9. 


We confider this reafoning as unanfwerable, and will not 
weaken its efficacy by adding any commentaries upon it, but 
fhall proceed with Dr, Marth, to obferve, that the admirable 
mechanifm of this popular fyftem of education was firlt invent- 
ed and: fir praétifed by a Clergyman of our own Church 
more than twenty years ago, in a public [nftitution at Madras. 
This, indeed, is acknowledged by all, and by the intelligent 
Mr. Lancafter himfelf, but it is to be lamented that in his 
hands the religious part of the fyftem has been fuperfeded 
by a few general maxims ; and deceived by the feeming libe- 
rality of the plan, and admiring the ingentous mechanifm of 
the whole, multitudes of the Eflablifhed Church have been 
induced to give it their countenance. 

It did not, however, efcape the notice of fome members 
of the Church of England, that fuch general maxims could 
not form a bafis for the revealed doétrines of Chriftianity ; 
they accordingly applied to the original inventor of the 
Tyee, and under his direétion the tuition by the f{cholars 
themfelves, was applied in unifon with the EfablithedChurch 
in two very large Charity-Schools in Whitechapel. Other 
{chools have followed the.example, and we truft that it will 
be adopted in all the parochial {chools of the metropolis, and 
of the pa ate 

This fyltem, therefore, of Educatiog prefents itfelf to the 
Public in two difliné& forms, both are equally acceffible, and 
equally pra€ticable; but one is a Church-of-England Edu 
cation, and the other is not. We cannot expet thofe 24 
are avowed Diffenters, to promote a fyflem of Education; 
unifon with the doétrines of the Church; but why fhould 
the members of the Eftablifhment where they have a choice, 
sired any fyftem to their own? Our Parochial and Charity. 

chools ‘have hitherto been Church-of-England Schools, it 
is true wifdom fo to continue them, 

The fifth fection of this.admirable difcourfe exhibits a poe 
litical argument, ‘There is a religion by law eflablithed: the 
State has made an alliance therefore with the Church. They, 
therefore, who are pleafed to confider religion as an enging 
of the State, mutt admit that the above alliance implies utie 
. lity. 
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lity. But if feminaries are.patronized, from which the doc- 
trine and difeipline of the Church are difcarded, the bond of 
the alliance muft be weakened, and the power of utility on 
the part of the Church dimonifhed. pin. 

conclufion contains an, animated and well timed apol- 
trophe in praife of the Society for promoting Chriftian Know- 
Fedge. This a true Church-of-England Society, and no one is 
received into it without a’teflimony of his attachment to the 
Conftitution in Church and State; and it muft be a fatisfac- 
tion to its friends among the warmeft of whom we ourfelves 
are, to know, that it has rapidly increafed, and ftill continues 
so do fo, 

Profeffor Marfh is entreated to accept our beft thanks for 
this moft excellent and able difcourfe, which we take for 
granted the Socicty of which he has made fuch honourable 
mention, will circulate among their colleétion of Tracts. 
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Art. VHI. AISXTAOY MPOMHOETS AESMOQ- 
TH. Aefchyli Prometheus Winétus ad Fidem Manse 
Seriptorum emendavit, Notas et rage adjecit, Carolus 
* Jacobus Blomfield, A.B. Collegii SS. Trinitatis apnd Can- 
tabrigienfes Socius. Cantrabrigie., 8vo. pp. 160. 6s. 
Typis ac Sumptibus Academicis excudit J. Smkh; ve- 
neunt Londini apud J. Mawman et T. Payne; et Can- 
tabrigie apud J. Deighton. Mcccx. ~ ‘ 


wt congratulate the friends of clafficaf literature upon 
the appearance of this volume, and are forry that we 
have fo long delayed to notice it. This delay has, how- 
ever, allowed to us the opportunity of perufing it with 
confiderable attention, and, as we think that we fhall be. 
able to fuggeft fome ufeful hints to Mr. Blomfield, and to 
afford to our claffical readers much rational amufement, 
we fhall proceed, without farther preface, to examine it 
with fome degree of minutenefs. 
Yer 4— — — — — “ sovde mpos welpars 
» Nyndoxpiuyois roy Aswpyov by wacas 
Gdauartivwy seoudy tv appixnrais wioais.”” 
Catullus, de Nuptiis Pelei et Thetidos, fays, v. 294, 
© Poft bune confequitur folerti corde Prometheus, 
Extenuata gerens veteris vefligia : 
Quam guondam, filict reftriétus membra cateni, 
Perfeivit, pendens 2 verticibus preruptis,” 
. Stanley 
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Stanley fays (in Butler, vol. i. .p. 154): “ Quod ad 
fupplicii genus attinet, prerupte rupi Caucafer, cruci 
fimplici, ut #a dicam, ex qua prima ac rudi fpecie ad 
compaétam ventum fuiffe docet Lipfivs de Cruce 1. 5. 
affixus ac fufpenfus eft Prometheus.” We doubt, whether 
this poetical crofs was fo fimple, as Lipfius and Stanley 
have fuppofed : it appears to’ us, that it was néarly of the 
fame form as that to which otr Saviour was nailed: it’ will 
be evident to the careful reader, from the fi: ft ‘80 lines, that 
Prometheus was faflened to the rock ‘by chains; that his 
hands and his feet were nailed to it; that nails were 
driven through his breaft ; and it is probable that his hands 
were ftretched at length, as was ufual in crucifixions, 
Manv of the terms, which Lucian ules in his Dialogue on 
the crucifixion of Prometheus, are ufed by the facred 
writers in fpeaking of the crucifixion of our Saviour: 
thus Lucian ues wpoomAwo$at, xaraxdrciav, xatemnyiwobal, 
BeoowarlarsvOnvar, avacxoromobnrar, saupG-, dvesavpacban 
This fort of punifhment is of confiderable antiquity. Juflia 
affigns it to the Scythians in his Hiftory, L.2, C.w 
. - eins capi petuerunt, fupplicia crucibus lJuerunt :” 
Again in L. 18, C. vii. he afligns it to the Carthaginians: 
$ > lat altiffimam crucem—Juffigi juffit :’ fee alfo L. 22, 
c. vil, Again in L.21, C. iv. ** corpus verberibus lacerum 
in crucem figitur,” when he is {peaking of Sicily. Q. 
Curtius, L. iv. C. 4, cited by Dr. Harwood, in his 
‘* New Introdu@tion to the Study and Knowledge of the 
New Teftament,” vol. ii. p. $87, in his fection on Cruci« 
fixion, fays that Alexander crucified 2000 Tyrians— 
duo millia—crucibus adfixi :~ This learned icholar has alfo 
obferved in the fame place, that the Perfians and the 
Egvptisns ufed crucifixion: Thucyd. L. 1, Sect. 110. 
"lvdgus—is ra warla é gwegi ris ’Arvyiare, mpodicig 
Angles, dvesavpaon:: Juftin, L. 3v, C. 2, treating of the 
affairs of Egypt, fays—Concurfu multitudinis et Aga'bocles 
occiditur, et mulieres in ultionem Eurydices patibulis fufiguntur : 
Herod. in Erate, p.45i. Ed. Weffeling a, see 
+e, 5 Ladgdioy dmagx®, © 5" ApwayO, ds awixero dyoutvS. ig 
Lagdis, Td wiv adTs cous TavtTy arvecravedoav. See tod 
Thalia, p. 260; Polyhymnia, p. 617. Tavernier fays, in 
in the Colle&tion of Dr. Harris, vol. i. p. 820, ‘* Amon 
the Tunquinefe it is a great difhonour to have the hea 
bare, for they thave all criminals; and, if any perfon be 
found without hair, they apprehend him, and carry him 
to the Geyernor, who caufes him f be nailed to a croft 
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immediately.” J. Abb. de Mandelfloe fays in p. 79}, among 
the Japanefe, ** thieves are faflenéd with a rope of flraw to 
a phe 4 and then the executioner runs a pike into the right 
fide up to the left flsulder, and again from. the left fide up to 
the right fhoulder ; other malefaors are faflened only to a poft, 
with their hands flretched out, and held up bytwo perfons, and [othe 
executioner runs them witha pike through the neck into the heart.’ 
William Adam fays, in p. 863, “ The moft enpleafant 
fight we had, was the det of the malefactors taftened 
upon croffes, near all the great towns, where thofe executions 
hid been performed: crucifying is a very common pu- 
nfhment among them at Japan.” Mr. ‘Tennant has fome- 
where obferved in his ‘* Indian Recreations,” that ° this 
punifhment is of immenfe antiquity im the Eaff. Our 

ibbets were derived from thefe croffes, as is fully fhown 
- Sam, Pegge, who refers to Martinius, the learned ety- 
mologift, in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1789: 
I-ven Tacitus, in his Germany, has recorded the faét, that 
the Germans fufpended criminals on trees, c,. 12. Pro- 
ditores et transfugas arboribus fufpendunt. ‘Fhe carcafes of 
crucihed criminals were left {ufpended on the croffes, and 
became a prey to every ravenous beaft and carnivorous 
bird: thus Horace fuys, Ep. L. 1, E. 16, v. 48. Pafces 
in cruce corvos, And evel Sat. IV. v.77. 

Vultur, jumento et canibus, crucibufque reliétis 
Ad fetus properat, parlemque cadaveris affert. 

Hence then A&f{chylus might naturally prophecy that a 
vulture would feed upon the liver of the crucified Prome- 
theus (fee v. 1057—61); but, as the body of Prometheus 
was to be buried in the bowels of the earth during a con- 
fufion of the elements, and a conyyulfion of ‘nature (fee 
v. 1052—5), this was to take placesin Tartarus, the land 
of difembodied {pirits, ‘* who durfF defy the Omnipotent te 
arms."’ But we will not here anticipate fome very curious 
remarks upon this fubjeét, which we fhall have te offer in 
another place : in the mean time we muft requeft our readers 
to fufpend their judgment upon this affertion and this° new 
hypothefis tll ‘ki have feen the evidence on which it 
reils. 

V.9. Osis. Mr. Parkhurft fays in his Heb. and Eng. 
Lexicon, in p.691, 2d.Edit. “ Phornutus, in his 1ft c. 
wegi eave, derives Seus, the Greek name fur the Gods, from 
Geois, pofition, or placing: ** for the ancients,” fays he, 
‘* took thofe for Gods, whom. they found to move in a 
certain regular manner, thinking them to be the caufes of 
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the changes of the air, and of the confervation of the 
wniverfe ; thefe then are Gods (Sex), which are the dif/pofers 
(Sernpes) and formers of all things.” This derivation’ 
feems to have been adopted by Herodotus (as Mr. Mitford 
fays in his Hiftory ef Greece, vol. i. p. 110, 8vo.) who 
abferves of the Pelafgi, that they had no diflinguifhing 
appellation for their Gods, but called them ©eus, as the dil- 
‘polers and rulers of all things: ess 3& wpocwvopacay ofeas 
axd Ts TomTH, ors xdeuy OENTES re wavra weaypara % 
WATAS VAS £10. . 

V. 176. paxapwv mpirans. Stanley fays here (in Butler, 
v. i, p. 186), ** Ariflid. Hymn. in Jov. &rO wpiraus, 
S WYER, KH Tawias Brew x yhodvey emavtay.” Mr, 
Blomfield fays in his Gloff. p. 107, ** wedravs, moderator, 
Easireds, epywrv, dioimarns, Helych, et Photius:” thus the 
2d Schol. fays, ‘5 Oedv diomnras, > apyov Zeds: 2’ thus 
Sumas lays, wpurawiwerar Somelras ry te Oe6 porn mpuTave, 
vedere ta ayOeemve. That wonderful {cholar Toup, in his’ 
E.mendat. of Suidas, vol. ii. p. 416, Ed. 1790, adds, ** Pro. 
copius, Arcan. Hilt. p. 6, Bras aga ax avOgamov Burais, 
aAa tH Ex Bes fon wputawederas, Tae dvOpwmiva : Idem in’ 
Gothic. L iv. p. 338, Srus apa by, doe (leg. by ws) reis 
avIewmas doxsi, Grad tH Ex tH Yes porn mMpuTavvederas TA 
ay Ipwriva: ad hunc locum refpexit Suid.’ 

L179. Kai pw ars weruyrwooous weibiic 
Emaeidaiow BrFes 

Mr. Blomfield faysin his Gloff. p. 107, émaoid%, incan- 
fatio, 1.q. &awdn cantilena magica per quam morbos depelli 
credebant, cut opponitur ytiyeuia medicamentum magicum: 
HHefych, ixgous yootinoy emdadroa. Id. emandoi, Paguanol, 
yontes: Pindar Pyth, 3. 91, res wey paranxais imaodgis 
apQinwy, tas 3 wposavéa @ivovras.”’ Thus Plato fays in his 
Phedon (p. 209, Ed. Foriter), dara xpn, tpn & Lwxparns, 
tagdery autw éxagns Npegas, tws av eiaonras, wobev By Efn S 
Laxpartss, Taiv-rastwv @yabry tmwdoy Anpoueda ; ttadn ov, . 
Edn, Maas dwodsimes ; wWorAN wey n° Ednxas, ton, & Ké€ns, iv 
7 tversi we ayaSoi avdges, MoAna JE x Ta Téiv Ragldgwy yévn, bs 
maylas xen Uuecevvacbas. Forfter lays in the note (p. 375): 
** isdoy OTs eyaia ign H Oia ths EwaoWwis Sepawea’ “OpneD, 

; Tlaey 3° égtaveidy aipa nerasvor" 

nas [livdap@ emi ra’ Ackante, 
Tes wey Uarhaneis Ewaodais. 

Etym. Mag. in v. exaodn: vide Homer. Odyff. L. 19. 
wy. 457.—-de incantationibus autem veterum muita multi, 
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ubi alii anGtorum, loca ifthuc fpeGantia paffim videre eft : 
ce Pythgora vero tradit Porphyrius quod xarexnde 38 
pubmoks x wireos % iwqdais ra Yoxid adbn % td coparina, 
Vit. Pythag, c. 30; ad imydas demum hafce fimiliter alludit 
Nofler in Charmide {ub finem et. Horat. in Le 1, Epifts 3, 
v. 38, +.”" See too a curious allufion to incantation in 
Xem. Mem. 2 6. 10—13: thus Longus, Part 1. (cited by 
Mr. Blomfield. in his Gloff. p. 131,) tpar@ vdeo stiv 
QASUaKov, & Wivomevov, se sobidmevov, ax iv Das AaAwpsevoy, 


thai is, sdsyua 3° éxwin: Thus Sophocles iays in his Ajax, 
v. 585. 





& Weds iaroh cops 
Sectiv igwoas weds roMdvTt Gncti. 
V.190. wa wore raivde wivey 
XeEn o6 Ticua Kér- 
Garr’ eoideiy. 

Mr. B, fays in his Gloff. p, 108, ** xéarw, navem appellr: 
BrAwmaviZones. Schol. A. Burip. Hippols 140, xdacai wore 
rigua dvgavyv.” Polybius (quoted by Toup on Hefychius, 

). iv. p. 317) in B.i. 41, p. 480, ufes the word in its 
originel fenfe: iQ? sv éxs merayion ted yovres. be wKEovres Tov 
crevrov, AavOaveor EmimsAAovtes voerds ims ses rinus: And 
Longinus, §, 3, ules it.in a metaphorical fenfe: dgeyvcuevos 
Liv TH Wegirlé x wemammtys, < wadise Te Hdeds, UmoxéhAovres 
dé cls patindy x xancknAov. 

V. 306, ta, ri yemma; < 0b 30 mévew iain 

HAS (MONTHS; Was trokwuneas, duwav 
EX WvAOY TE pea x, WerpmerOn 
GutToxtit’ avrea, Thy wdneoanropa 
EdOeiv és aiay; 7° Seoohowy TUYXes 

twas aditas, % Evvacyardaiv xaxois ; 

Mr. Blomfield fays in his Glof p. 117% “ imonins, 
JSpedlaiar, alibi dicit isxroxiig. Theb. 640, iwomriigas, Alay =" 
tre 2d Schol, fays, érowins, Sealds: Potter turns éxoalas, by 

edlater; Stanley by infpector, and Sewgnoan by /pedfaturus : 
ape it appears, the Sonics alone hana foun anon of the 
patfage ; forif, asthe Scholaft, and as Mr Blomfield and Mr.. 
Pouer have fuppofed, éwon?ns fignily merely a/peGater, we 
would «fk what occalion the poet had to fay, as he does, 
a ‘ew lines alter, 4 Seugnaay téyas suas? Prometheus, at 
hirit, very naturally fuppotes, that Oceanus: had+come as a 
tafk.m fler, or in/pediar-3. but hefoomwrejette this idea, and 
fuppeies that he may hive come for the more friendly pur- 
pole of condoling.wuh tim. This. word égoslas is ufed 
in the fame fenfe in Demofthenes, p. 23, Ed. Meounteney : 
wi Sy xshevw; tas mpohaous aPchciy % TH spalmyd 1G TH 
seas 
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spaliwray parody crogicavlas, > sealiwras olneins, Mowree igronlar 
TAY SpaTMyEUEvOry mMapaxalasnoayres : the foldiers muft be 
yo of the conduct of their generals; therefore 

emofthenes could not mean /peétaters by taéimlas; he 
clearly means infpecters. The  prepofition éri, in compos 
fition, very often bears this. fenfe of my thus we 
have émhunins inv. 77: thus Suidas fays tmmgiras’ 
rSommasns: thus the Greeks fay, imirgom@, tmsarns, bs 
rnenras (Xenophon in Memorabilia, 2. 7. 14.) émyaednrais, 
et é¢oep® + thus Demofthenes fays in p. 107, adver’ ogi 
x, dioindiv & yon wedtlecbar: thus txloxom@ is uled; and 
thus égexewroae is generally ufled in Scripture: thus St. 
Matthew fays, v. 36, c. xxv. obevnoa x Emeonerpacde jase 
The learned Dr. Harwood, in his valuable New Teftament, 
fays here, ** The word émoxemToxas does not merely fignify 
to wifit, which is frequently a cold and tranfient ceremony ; 
but to take the everfight, or charge of a perfon: fo it 
fhould have beer. tranflated James i. 27, to “ vifit the” 
fatherlefs and widows” intheir affli€tion ; ‘* émenxenTeo9as, to 
take the overfight, or charge of them: the fame accurate 
fcholar fays upon the pallage of St. James; ** ituoxerlea%as, 
not marely to 94 the fick, as our tranflation renders the 
word, but to take the overcharge of them: hence the word 
énicxor®,” 

Here we cannot help expreffing our with that Mr. Blom- 
field would not, in his future: labours on this Tragedian, 
depend fo much upon himfelf, but would condefcend to 
confult more frequently the works of his predeceffors,: as 
well as the three Scholtafts, and the verfions of Stanley and 
of Potter, This-is, indeed, an irkfome tafk, and it muft be 
prrricnlaniy irkfome to Mr. Blomfield, who poflefles a 

nowledge of Greek as rare as itis extenfive for his years 
(matte nové virtuie, puer!) but it is abfolutely: neceffary 
for the critic, who aims at accuracy, to examine, to: come~ 
pare; and to fele& ; the whole ermy of critics muft pafs im 
calm review before him, and he may pronounce with a 
decifive air, his applaufe, or his cenfure, of their exercifes. 
Had Mr. B. in the prefent inflance, confulted the verfion of 
Stanley, it might have led him to examiae more carefully this 
paffage, and to difcover its meaning. 

V. 325. “dexai’ tows oo Qrivoar Adve rade. 

The firft Scholiah fays here, “ égyeia Atyorlas ra 
duets of eeyaios Foav amAugara x tundes* % Sri oi yégortes ob 
tEweo rotor! sias:'’ the 2d Scholiaft fays, ** dengaia, padiga’ 
Sexaia, TE wwea, Wag Loov oi wiv dexaior awAds %, dwomidtos 
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tEwy, of 8 dsegov Pgovnse x megrldink ve: Stanley, ay 4 
tuxayv avig, favs: * Ita et Thucyd. vit. dexawroyeiv, futi- 
Kiter garrire? Mich. Apoft. iv. 38, dgyaina Qgoveis* emi-raiv 
puedy x einfav: Diogenian. 3, 40, dgyatxz Peoveiv’ avit 
ts sdvSixnd. Suidas, deyaiov rarielas 3%, inquit, waee 
mapanois, x emi rH ednOns: Ariftoph. in Nub. p. 103, 
v.7; Annot. iv. et p. 105, v.3: Idem Suidas, dgyaitd, 
aii ri edndnss TTralwv m A%e@ aexaiws Si, dmegayusvus. 
anagalnoniws, n % MGiws, edryPus* | 
wivueiZovles wdrn 
BOX AiMeAimdwvoPeuniyneala : 

quod vero Platonem laudat Suidas, forfan verba ejus 
in Euthydemo refpexit, tyav Qavageisy x doyaidiee® ef 
va deovr@”’ J. Duport, a very accurate fcholar, fays in his 
Pralefliones in Theophrafti Chara. p. 241, Ed. Needham: 
_ * of deyaici, ueteres ex ufu Gr. Ling. funt etiam /implices, 

Slulti, inepti. Nazianz. Epift. quadam, &ws deyai@ ris 

slut x palas®: Plato in Euthyd. Aniftoph. Nub. or: 
waidzgiov, ef x, Peovels deyaixa——, Schol. dex, Lope, EUNIN, 
Area’ "Agyain of wweol exadsvro dwd ray éwi tis Kgove éxcivwy 
Bexsiav x dmeayucvwy dvoewrwy.’’ 

Mr. Blomfield: fays in his Gloff. p. 118, “ deyzi@, ex 
eletus, antiquatus, Attico fenfu, Anglice, old-fafbioned: 
Geox aia page, Sih of aeyain rosros yoav, ait Schol., du- 
niufcule de proavis locutus: Arittoph. Plut. $23, 

Kaigriy piv Has esiv, w "vees onjzclas, 
aeyaioy non wersayogevery % Camecv. 

It is true that, in the paflage which Mr. Blomfield has 
cited from Ariftophanes, the word fignifies old fafbioned, 
antiquated, but in this paflage of ALichyhus, geyaia2 means, 
as Stanley and the Schol. A. and B. have feen, pnwee: 
Geyaiz Acyen, aoygina Feovsiv, or, as Fhucydides fays, 
Gexaioroyeiv, im the fenle of futiliter garrire, was a pro- 
verbial expreffion, as is evident from the notes of Stan- 
Jey and of Duport: the proverb moft probably had its 
origin, not fo much from the fuppofed fimplicity and foll 
of men in former ages, contrafted with the men of a ct- 
vilized nation, as from the fecond childifhne/s incedent to old 
age: this opinion may be defended, if it is not confirmed, 
by the Scholia cited in the notes of Stanley, and of Du- 
por. Thus Suidas fays, under dpyai®,——F atieS ; the 
Scholiatt of Arifloph. fays &py%.—aAvpa ; and the firft Scholiah 
of Al{chylus fays, dexaia’ Atyovla: ra pope, bidri——oF 
tyépovies of Ewpos rorsros clos. Potter underiftood the paflage 
m this fenfe: . , 
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** To thee perchance this Jeems the ¢xld advice 
Of doting age.” . 

The Greeks had another proverb of the fame fort, Nr 
Wises oF vyépovies, of which Toup has colle&ted many inftances 
in his Emendat. in Suidam, v. 3, p. 53, 6 EA. 1790. 
This proverb has palled into the Latin tongue: Geflner 
fays in his Latin Thef. under vetus, ‘ Vetus, frivelum, 
tritum, ut vaticinart vetera. Plaut. Pleud, 1, 3, 129." 

V. 326. rota wivla ris ayay Onyogu 
yrwasons, Lgounded, ramoxerga yinvelat. 
Ta emixepa yiyvelas: Stanle sranllakes thefe words by 

** merces evenit ;" properly, juch wages are earned, This 
is the force of yevéodas, which is generally fo ufed witha 
dative of the. perfon. Toup, in his Emendat. of Suidas, 
vol. i. p. 16, Ed. 1790, fays, “ Plutarchus in Agefilao, 
p. 580, Ed. Bryani. xevoia os yevéobas : quem ad loc. Mofes 
du Soul: ‘* Abfurde vertunt omnes, Agefilaumque alterum 
ab aculis. Midam faciunt: verti debet, quam meum effé quite 

uid auri a me unquam eff vifum. Sic yeviedas wo ufurpat 

Fisctant. Thucyd., aliique: ille initio ftatim Somni et in 
Tox. ro yivouevov pro Jucro ufurpaps, aut guefu. Thucyd. 
antem vi. 54, his verbis, ‘ yivela: ri Oey +o dgyugiv™ 
Thus Viger, de Idiotifmis, fays (p. 357, Ed. Hermann.): 
To yvyvouevoy, abfolute, i. @. Ta éx To devyugis xégd@-, yore 
credite pecunia legitima; qui etiam roxos yivousyn dice- 
bantur: quanquam etiam pro jufld mercede fumitur, ut 79 
yryviucvav Dégea%an, juflam auferre mercedem. We are told 
in a note at mercede, ** Quam {cilicet aliquis ex laboribus 
fibi parat: ita Lucian. in Tox, de eo, qui operam fuam 
purpurariis locaverat, +6 yyvépevov éx THTw yar wh Ergepe 
wov Auvav, ef hac pecunia, que ipfi hing redibat, alebat 
Diniam.”” Thus in v. 28, Vulcan fays to Prometheus; 

roalT anmnuew Th QiravOewms redmu, 

V. 362. Tudéiva. 3 
Mr. B. fays in the Gloff. P: 121: ‘* Tugdy, Tugds, 

Tvgawy, Tudwers, et~Tugavers de eodem dicebant veteres.”” 
Thus Mr. Faber fays in his Dill. on the Cabii, vy. ii. 
p. 247: ‘* Typhoeus is manifeftly the fame as Aypre: 
this appears from the circutnftance of the exploits of YPhon 
being uniformly afcribed to Typhoeus: compare Anton, 
Lib. Met. c. 28, with Ovid: Met, 1. V. ve319.” 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Art. 1X. Thinks-I-to-myfelf. A Serio-ludicro, Tragico. 
“comic Tale, written by Thinks-I-to-myfelf Who? In_twe 
' Velumes.. Second Edition, with Additions. 12mo. 482 pp. 
* 10s. 6d. SherwdodandCo; 1811. 
THE. hiftory of what a man thinks jo him/felf, either on 
the common or on the important occurrences of life, 
would always. be interefting, in. propertion to the originality 
of the thinker’s ideas; and the author of this novel has cer- 
tainly been in the habit of thinking in a way that has proved 
amufing: to almoft all claffes of readers. Hence that early 
call for a fecond edition, which juftifies us in giving his 
book a place in this part of our monthly arrangement. For, 
thought we to ourfelves, what every body feems to be reading 
or enquiring for, ought not to be thruft afide into an ob- 
{ture corner. 

The author, who thus thinks aloud for the benefit of the 
public, begins his mental operations: early-in life, and con- 
tinues them tll his thoughts apply to public and political 
fituations ; and there are few who will not laugh at’ his 
comic, and approve his ferious’ thoughts. He defcribes 
himfelf as being ** born of honeft, worthy, and refpeétable 
parents: at-leaft,” - he, “* I shink fo.” Their rank and 
connections are good, and he becomes eventually heir to a 
Scotch peerage, and to a large fortune. This tale is not a 
ferics ofa adventures and ** hair-breadth fcapes,”’ terminating 
ina marnage. ‘There is indeed a little love in it, and a 
marriage: but the former is defcribed in a manner fo very 
origmal and yet fo natural, that it has nothing of common- 
eg incident in it; and the latter is not defcribed at all; 

ut happens as of courfe, and by no means. concludes 
the author’s shinkings. One of the firft fubjef&ls on which 
his..houghts are.employed, in the opening of the book, is 
the utility and fincerity of igiiberly calls in the country ;. 
but how his ideas are developed itis impoffible to explain, 
except by an example. Previous to this, however, he has 
a good-humoured ftroke of fatire againft the vanity of giving: 
fantaftic names to country refidences. 


“© We lived, yow muft know, in a-Haue! that is, our houfe: 
was called fo:—not when | was born, nor ’till long afterwards ; 
nor ever very ferioufly ; rather indeed as.a nickname than any 
thing elfe. The cafe was this :—my fifter happened to have a 
correfpondent at a fchool near London, who finding.jt effentially 
neceflary to the fupport of her dignity among her {chool-fellows, 
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always directed her letters fo :—for the parents of one the 

lived at fomething Houss ; and of another at what's.it’s-name 
Peace; and of another at thingumme Loner; of another’ at 
the Grance; of another at the Castie; of another at the 
Park: fome lived on Mount Purasasts ;, fome on Rost Hills 
fome on Parmrose Ranks; fome at Bette-vurs; fome in Pas 
RAGONs; fome in Circus’s; fome in Crescents; in fhort, 
all boafted of a title of diftin@ion, which our poor old manfion 
feemed to want: whether. it were the We tee of a Duke, or a 
Cheefemonger, it was all one:—fo that in her own defence, fhe 
thought it fic to aggrandize her at in the eyes of her 
fchool-fellows, by conferring a title of fome fort or other on our 
old manfion ; and as Haut, appeated to be as much unoccupied as, 
any, fhe determined to direct tu us, not at fimple ** Grumble 
thorpe,’’ as tormerly, but at Grumaetatwores Hart, which 
certainly founded much. grander. . 

‘ And for the Houfe’s fake, Imouftaver, that it deferyed a 
title far more than halt the Lodges, and Places, and Parét, and 
Mounts, and Hills, and Baxks in the kingdom: for it was a fe. 
gular, good, old-fafhioned m:nfion, fituated in a very reverend, 
and vencrable park; with a ftately avenue of lofty elms, reach. 
ing near a quarter of a mile; a handfome terrace in front, and a 
noble profpect from the drawing-room window.’’ Vol, 1. p. 3e 


Thus, reader, you have a view ef the author's paternal 
manfion: now for his neighbours and their. calls. 


*« One day, when I was fitting quite fnug with her, [his mother) 
and the was occupied in writing to my fifter, who was abfent from, 
home, I {pied at the end of the avenue a groupe of pedeftrians, 
flowly making up to Grumblethorpe Hall, orpieauy drefled in. 
their beit bibs and tuckers fora morning vifit; Lhinks.1-to-myfelf, 
here’s fome agreeable company coming to my dear mama! how, 
kind it is of her neighbours to call in upon her thus, and. not, 
leave her to mope away her time by herfelf, as though fhe were. 
buried alive!—Not being willing however to. run any, rif: of 
difappointing her, 1 waited patiently cto fee.whether they were 
really coming to the Hall, for part of the, avenue was the high-. 
way to the village; I kept watching them therefore with no> 
{mall anxiety, for fear they fhould surz away abruptly, and de. 
ceive my expectations; but when I faw them-Aappily advaneed, 
beyond the turning to the, village, and. was therefore certain that 
they were really coming to fee my dear mother, I haftily turned: 
round, to her, exclaiming, “ Here’s ever fo many le coming, 
mama !’’ thinking to delight her very heart :-—‘* P coming,’” 
fays the; ** I hope.worl’’.** Yes, indged, there are,’ fays 1 ;—~ 
** one, two, three, four ladies, alittle boyy and two pug dogs, I’ 
declare!’’ ‘* Blefs my foul|” fays my mother,—‘* how pros. 
vouine! it is gestainly Mrs, Fidget and her daughters, and shag 
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troublefome child, and now I can’t finith my letter to your fifter. 
before the poft goes!—I with to goodnefs they would learn to 
flay at home, and Jet one have one’s time to one’s felf!’? Thinks. 
I-to.myfelf, my mother feems not much to like their coming; I 
am afraid the Mrs. and Mifs Fidgets will meet with rather an 
unkindly reception! however, I plainly faw that there was no 
flopping them;—they got nearer and nearer;—the walking, was 
not over clean, and my mother was the neateft woman in the 
world —Thinks.[.to.myfelf, the pug dogs will dirty the room. 
At laft they arrived ;— the fervant ufhered them in ;—fure enough, 
it was Mrs. and Mifs Fidgets, and the froublefome child, and all! 
Mrs. Fidget ran up to my mother as though fhe would have 
kiffed her, fo glad did the feem to fee her. My mother (blefs 
her Aone foul!) rofe from her feat, and greeted them moft civilly. 
«¢ This is very kind indeed, Mrs. Fidget, ’’ fays the, ‘* and I 
efteem it a grevt favour !—lI had no idea you could have walked 
fo far; 1 am delighted to fee you!"’"— 

“© Thinks.I-to myself, —the wifhes you all at Old Nick !!!— 

“* Mrs. Fidget afflured her fhe might take it as a particular 
favour, for fhe had not done fuch a thing, fhe believed, for the 
Jaft fix months; and fhe fhould never have attempted it now to 
vilit ang body elf ! : 

*€ Thinks-1to-myfelf,—then, Mrs. Fidget, you have loft your 
labour !—** And now,”’ fays the, ** how I am to get home again, 
fam fare I cannot tell, for really I am thoroughly knocked up :’*— 
Thinks. I-to-myfelf, my dear mother won’t like to hear that !—but 
I was miftaken ; for turning to Mrs. Fidget, the faid, with the 
greateft marks of complacency, ** that’s a good hearing for us; then 
we fhall have the plea/ure of your company todinner; Mr. Der. 
mont will be delighted, when he comes cane to find you all here :” 
-—** O you are very good,’’ fays Mrs. Fidget, ‘* but I mxf re- 
turn, whether I can walk or not, only I fear I mutt trouble you 
with a longer vifit than may be agreeable ;*’ ** the /onger the 
better,” fays my dear mother. Thinks-I-to-my/elf, — that’s 
a Ta 

*¢ While my mother and Mrs. Fidget were engaged in this 
Friendly avd complimentary converfation, the Mifs Fidgets were 
lifting up the little boy to a cage in which my mothef’s favourite 
canary bird hung, and the boy was feduloufly poking his fingers 
through the wires of the cage, to the great alarm and annoyance 
of the poor little animal. Thinks. [-to-myfelf, my mother will 
with you behind the fire prefently, young gentleman !—but no 
fuch thing !———for juft at that moment, fhe turned round, and 
fceing how he was occupied, afked, if the cage fthould be taken 
dewn to amufe him: “ he is a /weet hoy, Mrs, Fidget,"’ fays fhe; 
*« how old is he ?’? * juft turned of four,’’ fays Mrs. Fidget ;— 
** only four,’’ fays my mother, “ he is a remarkably five frong 
bey for that aze!'’ © he is indeed a fine child,’’ fays Mrs, Fidget ; 
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« but don’t, my dear, do that,’’ fays the, ** you frighten the 
poor bird."’—As the Mifs Fidgets were about to put him down, 
my mother ventured to affure them, that he would do no harm; 
‘* pretty little fellow,’’ fays fhe, ‘* pray let him ama/fe him. 
felf.’’ , a Nae 

«« All this while, the two pug dogs were reconncitring the 
drawing-room and furniture, jumping upon the fofa continually 
‘with their dirty feet, and repeatedly trying to difcern {by the 
application of their pug nofes to our feet and knees) who my 
mother and myfelf could be, barking befides in concert at ever 
movement and every ftrange noife they heard in the paffage anc 
hall:—Mrs. Fidget fometimes pretending to chide them, and my 
mother as carefully pretending to excufe them with her whole 
heart :—often did I catch her catting, ai I thought, a wifbful eye 
on the letter to my fifter, which lay unfinifhed on the table ; ‘nay, 
once even when her attention had been particularly foljcited to 
fome extraordinary attitudes into which the little dogs had been 
feverally bidden to put themfelves for her expre/t amusement, * 

«¢ At laft, however, Mrs. Fidget being refted, they all prepared 
to go. Thinks-I-to-myfelf, now my poor mother will be happy 
again! but fhe, good foul, feemed to have got quite fond of them 
in confequénce of the extraordinary length of their ftay :—fhe 
could not now fo eafily part with them:—fhe was fure Mrs. 
Fidget could not be thoroughly refted :—the clock had but juft 
ftruck two:—if they would but ftay a little longer, my father 
would be come home from his ride, and he would be greatly mor. 
tified to mifs feeing them ;—but nothing would do :—go they 
muft :—— Thinks-1-to.myfelf, vow a fig for your friendfhip, Mrs, 
Fidget :—what, not ftay when my mother fo earneftly preffes it | 
not ttay, when fhe declares your going will mortify my worthy 
father! No—nothing would ftop them ;—away they went :— 
not however indeed without fundry promifes on their part foon 
to call again, and divers mo? carneff entreaties on my mother's, on 
no account to forget it, , 

‘© They were fcarce got out of the front door before my father 
entered :—‘* Are they really all gone at laft?’’ fays he, ‘* I 
thought they would have ftayed ’till doom’s-day :—Who, in the 
world, were they all?’’——“ O dear,”’ fays my mother, .** why 
Mrs. Fidget and all her tribe; girls and boy, and two pug 
dogs :’’ §* thank my ftars I e/aped them,’’ fays my father:— 
Thinks-I.to-myfelf, great fymptoms of mortification my dear. fa- 
ther fhews at having had the misfortuxe to mi/i fecing them!— 
«© T declare,’’ fays my mother, * it is abominable to break in 
upon one in this manner :—it was impoflible to entertain fuch a 
groupe; fo while Mrs. Fidget. and 1 were in converfation, her 
young people and the dogs had nothing to do but to,teafe the 
bird, and dirty the furnituré ;—that Jittlé monkey of a boy is 
always in mifchief ;—I could freely have boxed his ears ;—I[ 
thought 
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thought-he would have kill’d my poor bird ; ~I was in the midt 
of a letter to Caroline, and now it*stoo late for the poft ;~— 
how Mrs. Fidget can {pend all her time in vifiting ani walking 
about in the manner fhe does, I cannot conceive :—I am to take 
it as a great and fixpular favour, the tefls me, as the always 
does every time fhe comes, thinking, I fuppofe, that I don’t 
know the is never at_home ;—I think fhe’ll lofe that boy ;—I 
never faw fuch a pany fckly child in my life :’ Thinks. LSiee 
syelf,—O poor Mrs. Fidget ;—fine Aout boy of its age / 

«¢ My father, with a great deal of good breeding in general, 
was a plain blunt man in the mode of expreffing his fentiments ; fo 
that my mother had fearcely finifhed what fhe had to fay, but 
my father burft out—*‘ tirefome woman,’ fays he, ‘* fhe ought 
to be confined ;—the’s always wandering about with a tribe of 
children and dogs at her heels :—-there’s poor Mrs. Creepmoufe 
is quite ill from her vifits; you know what a nervous creature 
fhe is.”’ P. to. 


You are not to te readers, that the author’s mo. 
- ther was a falfe, good+for-nothing woman ; or fo defcribed, 
No ; fhe was one of the belt women in the world, and thefe 
are only fome of the common obliquities of modern fo. 
ciety. Dinner vifits and private balls are defcribed in ver 
fimilar colours, and the author, m his fimplicity of baal, 
gencrally fuppofes things to be exa€lly as they are profeffed 
to be, that is exaéily contrary tothe truth. We have often 
thought to ourfelves that focial intercourfe, even in Lon. 
don, might be improved; and without any thing fo hope- 
lefs as a general reformation of manners, which certainly 
would not be amifs if it could be brought about. As it is, it 
is very certain that with the beft ingredtents for fociety in the 
world the leaft of real enjoyment of it is there to be had; 
and he who would invent a mode of living, which any perfon 
could really like, would deferve_a noble premium. As it is, 
every one thinks to himfelf how foolifh all this is, and 
yet the fame routine proceeds, without refpite, and without 
- variation, They call in the morning, when the mutual 
wilh is not to find nor be found at home: they meet at 
dinner when it is time to go to bed; they meet for a very 
fhort time, converfe with no one, and part to go to fome 
amifement, which is nearly over when they arrive; and 
with which they muft not be entertained, on pair of for. 
feiting their genulity. If there is no harm in ¢hinking thefe 
things, there cannot be much ig publithing them, tor furely 
fuch cuftoms might be mended | 

But to return to our quietly jocular novelift. Some 
prominent characters in the tale are the Tiwils; the ey 
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of a retired tobacconift of vait wealth, whofe vulgar though 
highly educated daughter is to be his heirefs. The eftetes 
join, and of courfe it is naturally confidered by the,aue ~ 
thor’s parents, how convenient it would be if the property 
were alfo joined by the marriage of ‘their fon with Milfs 
Twift. The manner in which this thought is propofed to 
the author by his father is, though a little Shandean, highly 
original. . : 


~  §€ One day, as my father and myfelf were walking round the 
gtounds, he began about the peerage that was likely to come to 
us: fays he, ‘‘ Bob, you know you are to be alord;”* 
have heard fo, Sir,”’ fays I: ‘* fo much the wor/e, my boy,’? 
fays he; “* certainly, Sir,’’ fays I, (for I never contradicted 
him:)—but, .7hinks-J-t0-my/elf, all the while,—Why fo ?— 
“* You know, I fuppofe,’’ fays he, ** that no eftate comes with 
it?” Not ’till you told me, Sir,” fays 1:—** A title without 
an eftate is a fad incumbrance,’’ fays he.—I affented, though I 
cared no more about it than the man in the moon:—* This 
property is great enough in its way,’ added my father, ** but 
not fufficient for a Peer ;’’—I hn what reply I made to this, 
for juft at that moment, he turned his right leg over the 
‘bar of the ftyle, and there he fat. Thinks. ].to-myfelf,—* We'll 
ride a cock-horfe, to Banbury Crofs :*’—What in the world 
makes him fit fo?—Says my father, flapping his //* thigh, 
“* this leg, Bob, is in Grumblethorpe domains :’’-—Tbinks. 1. 
to.myfelf, he’s going mad! then flapping his right thigh,—** in 
what domain is this. leg Bob ?’’ iaks-1-to-myfelf, he foams 
at the mouth !—however he went on:—‘* This file, Bob, you 
mutt know, exaétly divides our property from Mr. Twilt’s,’* 
I was delighted to hear him talk like a rational creature again : 
he looked at me, however, as if ftill waiting for a reply, though 
I had faid, ‘‘ does it, Sir ?’’ of *‘ yes,’’ or fome fuch thing in 
anfwer already: he repeated the remark. Thinks-J-to-my/elf,— 
What can my father mean?—‘* Many eftates, Bob,’’ continues 
he, ** pafs down ftrait forward througha long. line of lineal 
defcendants ;—fome go off at right angles one knows-not where, , 
for want of children to fucceed;—fome gently and fmoorhly 
glide into other families as by gen. fale, or marriage :” he 
again made a folemn paufe. Thinks.1-10-myfelf, what next ?— 
“« What a'pity,’’ fays he, ‘* Bob, that poor Mr. Twitt thoald 
have no fon !’’—I faid not a word :-—** a danghter,”” continnes 
he, * muft earry it all into fome other family ;"*—I faid no- 
thing :—‘* I fuppofe,’’ fays he, ‘ there's many a young man 
looking out for Mife Twift :"°—~Tdieks-Jto.myfelf, let *em 
look !—Juft at this moment we were interrupted. My father 


was Called home to fome perfons, who wanted him upon bufinefs, — 
fo 
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f recommending it to me to continue my walk on the Tru? fide 
of the file, \.c quitted me and returned to the houfe.’”” Vol, I, 


P 50. 

The progrefs and fymptoms of the author’s love, not for 
Milfs Twit, but for a very different perfonage, 1s perfectly 
unlike tlie love of novels in general; but this, as it is gra- 
dually developed cannot eafily be copied, and as it is vely 
humorous ought not to be anticipated. Among other va- 
rieties, Mr. ste (the hero’s name) take a tour, but his 
love purfues him :— pof equitem-fedet,”’ but not in the 
fhape of atra cura, The tour is original, and has many di- 
verting paffages. It ends, however, and we are to come to 
the denouement, or difcovery of the hero’s real affe&tion, 
This is perhaps more novel-like than any other part of the 
book, but fufficiently original, and indeed interefling It is 
pomible, that fome {mall part of the fecond volume was 
written after the reft, for the fake of making up a cere 
tain extent of publication. It certainly does not thine 
fo much in the original qualities of the writer as all: that 

recedes it. Yet, it * al is well that ends well,” the he. 
raldic difcuffion in the concluding pages is clearly original 
enough to redeem all flight deficiencies. 

If we, like others, are ** to think to ourfeives, who” the 
real author may be, perhaps we fhould gain but little credit 
for fagacity by developing our thoughts. But what will 
the world hing, if this lively tale fhould turn out to be the 
well-:intended, and certainly innocent relaxation of a very ftu- 
dious divine ; whofe more ferious hours are deeply employed 
in mild though acute polemics, and in refearches of various 
kinds, all tending to the detence of religion. Will they 
think that he here difcredits his graver occupations? If fo, 
we deny it. 


ridentem dicere verum 





Quid vetat ? 


Humour may be as ufeful as reafoning, and if it can at- 
traét attention, when the other cannot, 1 is fo far better. 
It may feem odd, that talents fo oppofite fhould exift inthe 
fame writer ; but whoever knows the perfon we fuppofe to be 
the author, will be little furprifed to find on paper the re- 
fleétion of that natural and unaffetied humour, which has al- 
ways rendered him a favourite in the focial circle. 


3 Arr. 
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Ant. X. Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Mas 
naccan, and of St. Anthony, in Cornwall. A new Volume: 
8vo. 401 pp. 10s, 6d. Longman and Co, 1810. 


N the various lines of authorfhip fuccefsfully undertaken 
hy Mr. Polwhele, there is no one, perhaps, in which he 
is better qualified to excel than in the compofition of fers 
mons. That activity of fancy, which leads him into the re. 
"gions of poetry, if here fubdued by the temperate confidera- 
tion of the divine, and produces no other effect, than that of 
giving originality to his views, and livelinefs to his expref- 
fions: and gratifies us with novelty of illuftration in fupport 
of ancient truth. Do we infinuate then that a poet mutt be 
the beft writer of fermons ? By no means, It is eafy to be 
too poetical for fuch a tafk. ut poetical imagination, fubs 
dived by found judgment, is always ufeful; and theology re. 
jeéts not the aid which is fo valuable in other {ciences, 

Mr. Polwhele publifhed fermons long ago; we believe 
before the tommencement of our career; this however is 
proteffedly * a new volume,” and to this we fhall confine 
our attention, The difcourfes here colleéted are twenty- 
one; and the author mentions, in his dedication, that he 
publifhes at the earneft defire of his perro, though, 
for reafons there intimated, not, in all inftances, the ver 
fermons which occafioned the requeft. He fhould certainly 
be allowed to judge which of his fermons are fitteft for pubs 
lication ; and his friends will probably be fatisfied, as we 
are, with this declaration, We fhall give a brief account of 
the moft remarkable among them. 

The fir fermon is on the circumftances attending our 
Saviour’s nativity, and has fome new remarks, with a very 
clear ftatement of thofe that are more common. The fecond 
is on the circumftance of the altar dedicated at Athens TO 
THE UNKNOWN Gop; in which, to our apprehenfion, 
he exaggerates the powers even of Socrates, whom we acs 
knowledge to have been the wifeft of all the heathens; and 
too readily admits the fuppofition that the altar in queftion 
was raifed by him. On the whole of this fubjeét, and on 
his interpretation of a famous paffage in Plato’s Alcibiades, 
we could write an extenfive differtation: but for the 
fent, at leaft, we wave the difcuffion; with a full admiffion, 
that there is nothing deferving of cenfute in what Mr. P. has 
advanced on the fubjeét, though we cannot adopt the fame 

N ideas. 
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ideas. The third difcourfe is of more importance. It is em. 
ployed in colleéting fome incidental proofs of our Saviour’s 
divinity, which, while Unitarians are making fuch efforts, 
though we hope no proportionable progrefs, are particularly 
feafonable. The truth is, that, whether our Saviour was a 
divine perfon or not, he may be clearly proved to have af- 
fumed to be fo; and what re,! refpe& can they havefor his 
charafter, who try to prove that he was not ? The circum- 
ftances here noticed by Mr. P. are thefe: 1, The teflimony 
of John Baptift. 2. Oar Saviour’s an{wer to his ineflengers. 
8. The intimate knowledge with which he {peaks of heaven. 
4. His behaviour to Zaccheus. 5. Fhe cafting out of the 
buyers and fellers from the temple. 6. The charaéter and 
condu& of Judas Ifcariot. 7. Qur Saviour’s conduct at 
the houfe of the bigh prieft. 8. His knowledge of St. Pe- 
ter’s denial of him, under the circumflances of the time. 
9. His condu& to the penitent thief on the crofs. 10. The 
teflimony of the centurion. Thefe circumftances are not 
all of equal ftrength, nor the remarks upon them of equal 
novelty. The pait which the preacher has worked with 
moft care is the 8th article; on the fubje€t of St. Peter’s 
denial, the clofe of which therefore we fhall! here introduce. 
After commenting properly on the charaéter’ of St. Peter, 


and ftating the accounts of this tranfaéltion from the feveral 
gofpels, he thus concludes: 


«« The evangelif's, we perceive, differ in regard to fome tri- 
vial circumftances ; but with refpe€&t to others, which fhould 
feem at the firft glance equally unimportant, they exactly agree. 
They anite in reprefenting St. Peter as at a diftance from our Sa- 
viour, and as engaged in accidental converfations with feveral 
-perfons; and Teles, at the fame inftant, before the high-prictt, 
examined with afperity, anfwering the high-prieft’s quettion re- 
fpeGting his precenfions, infulted, buffetted, ‘and fmitten.— 
Though St. Peter feems to have fhifted his fituation from one 
part of the palace to another, (or rather from the porch te the 
middle of the hall; where he fat among the fervants) yet he cer. 
tainly kept at a confiderable diftance from our Saviour ; which, 
vandeed, he would naturally do, in order, if poffible, to preclude 
the fufpicion of his being connected with Chrift; and, when fof. 
petted and accufed of that connection, of rendering the charge lefs 
probable. ~Befides, we can fcarcely conceive, that St. Peter 
could have had the.audacity and effrontery to declare, that * he 
krew not the man,’ and to follow up his affertion with oaths and 
imprecations, whilit he was fenfibly within the hearing of his 
Lord and mafter, Yet Peter muft have been within fight of Je- 
fus, at the the third abjaration: for then the Lord, tured and 


looked 
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looked upon Peter. Here we fee our Saviour, though involved in 
a bufinefs, that would fufficiently oceupy the heart, and foul, and 
ftrength, of any human being, yét, all along attentivesto St. 
Peter—for the moft part not within hearing of our Lotd in his 
human character, and fometimes not within fight—and marking 
the very moment when His predittion of the threefold abjuration 
was fulfilled, with a /ock, the expreflivenefs of which no imaginas 
tion can conceive, and the effect of which no language can de 
{cribe! Even admitting, that during the whole procefs of the 
examination, St. Peter ftood very near our Saviour, and in that 
pofition thrice denied him : we can hardly reflect without aftonifh. 
ment on that prefence of mind, that mental grandeur, that fere. 
nity and verfatility, which, at fuchan hour of cruel perfecutiony 
could pay a becoming regard to two objects at che fame infant, 
and advert to either as occafion required ! Coulda mere man have 
exclaimed, in anfwer to his menacing judge, to a judge whom 
he faw thirfting for his blood, and refolved on his defttuétion : 
‘ Hereafter, fhall ye fee the Son of Man fitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of Heaven!’ Could a mere 
man have uttered an apoftrophe fo awefully fublime, at -the mo. 
ment when he heard his once affetionate friend, his once zealous 
difciple, abjuring him with oaths and curfes? Would a frail 
mortal, who had avowed himfelf to be the Chrift, the Son of 
God, confcious of his hypocrify, fenfible of his blafphemies, (for 
in this cafe he muft have been a hypocrite and a b slshéenee) ca 
would a child of the duft have ftood before the high<prieft, com. 
pofed and dignified, for fo long a period as {fs ftated by the evans 

elift ; have calmly obferved the murderous rancour of his judges 5 
or meekly, yet not timidly, fubmitted to mockery and blows, 
as they fpat in his face and {mote him with the palms of their 
hands ; have attended, in the mean time, to the faithfuinefs of a 
follower deemed beyond example honeft—a faithleffnefs enongh 
to rend a haman heart afunder—and then to clofe up all, have 
turned round and looked on that apoftate friend; could an eatthly 
criminal, at the very crifis of condemnation and defertion, have 
fupported his fimulated character, and concealed his guilty terrors, 
his confufion of foul, under the mafques of intrepidity, patience, 
innocence? Impoflible. No mortal could have thus flood before 
his judge ; No mortal could have thus looked on his difciple ! 

We are thrilled with fear and gladnefs at the portrait: ‘* With 
trembling we rejoice’ at the glance of an omnipotent deity ! 
How various, then, how piercing and how deep, muft have been 
St. Peter’s feelings at that Loox, which, inftantaneoufly, de. 
clared the PROPHET and difcovered THE GOD!” P. 52. 


Sermon the fourth is on the characters of Jofeph of Agi- 
matheaand Nicodemus. We may here obferve an ingenious 
and remarkable conjeCture. that Jofeph of Arimatnea was 
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aftually the rich young man, who could not prevail upon him- 
felf to fell his great poffeffions and follow Jefus. There is 
fomething pleafing in the conje@ture, and we do not with to 
throw any doubt upon it, though bape not capable of 
much proof. The fermon isaltogether inftructive as well as 
ingenious. The fjth fermon is on fome of the circumflances 
which occurred between our Saviour’s pafhion and his afcén- 
fion, as illuflrative of his divinity. In this the author, by 
choice, adopts the common opinion refpeéting Mary Mag- 
dalene, as being the fame woman whe was called a finner, 
which we believe we formerly refuted; which refutes it- 
telf on a caretu} reading of the paflages. The difcourfe, 
however, contains many valuable obfervations ; and the au- 
thor in a note (p. 90) gives a proof of his fagacity, by ap- 
plauding the ingenuity of a remark made by a very valuable 
coadjutor to this work. His fuggeftion afterwards, as to 
the reafon why our Saviour did not mix with mankind in ge- 
neral after his refurreG&tion, as he had done before, is at once 
new and judicions. The following obfervations are alfo of 

the higheft order. 


** From a view of all thefe ftriking points, from a comparifon 
of our Saviour delivering to his apoftfes their grand commiffion, 
with their conduct after his afcenfion, we may conclude upon 
principles that even infidelity can never impeach, that Jefus was 
no impottor ! 

‘© if he were an impoftor, he muft have been fenfible, like 
Mahomet or any other falfe prophet, that his pretended gofpel 
could be atablifhed only by the force or fagacity ef man, and not 
by any protnen affiftance. He would not, therefore, have 
chofen thofe for his apottles, who, from their incapacity and ig- 
norance, were not able to comprehend, much lefs to explain to the 
world, his fyftem of religion ; who from habitual prejudice had 
been expecting a very different kingdom from the kingdom of the 
Metliah, and whofe weaknefs and timidity were ready to fhrink 
trom the flighteft appearance of danger. 

‘“1f, however, we fuppofe that he had really made choice 
of perfons fo incompetent to their office, he would not have been 
induftrious in throwing difficulties in their way, in muftering be- 
tore their eyes the numerous hardfhips, and the perils which they 
were deftined to meet in their new and unheard-of enterprife; for 
fuch conduct were to diffipate their hopes, throw upon their fpirits 
an overwhelming horror, and render the whole project abortive. If 
we think that the promifes of a comforter from Lasten might coun- 
teract the effects of this developement of the dangers attending 
their miflion; we cannot, after a moment’s reflection, conceive 
that Jefus would have made fuch a promife at all, fince he mut 
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have been fenfible of his inability to perform it. Admitting tha? 
he actually promifed them a comforter, a very fhort time woul 
have proved the fallacioufnefs of the promife, His apoftles would 
have waited for the comforter, and waited in vain; and after 
long and tedious expectations would have broken up their meet. 
ings. Dejected, irritated, confounded, they would have re. | 
nounced the new religion which they had been commiffioned to 
teach, without being enabled to underftand it; they would have 
mingled with their fellow-Jews and have been never heard of 
mmore.”’ P. 99. 


The whole difcourfe, with the trifling exception above- 
mentioned, is of the molt valuable kind. The fixth dif- 
courfe is on the chara&ter and condu& of Pilate. The argu- 
ments here turn chiefly upon what Tertullian has reported 
concerning the acts of Pilate. 

So far the fubjeéts of the difcourfes have been conneé&ed 
with the hiftory of the gofpel, and evince attentive confider- 
ation as well as reading. The feventh is of a different clafs, 
the fubje& being ‘* chriftian fenfitility,” but it abounds 
with obfervations drawn from a correét knowledge both of 
‘human nature and of the chriftian covenant. “* Chriftian 
prudence” is the fubje& of theeighth fermon, which is founded 
in fome degree on the preceding. In the ninth we tome 
again to facred hiftory, and our Saviour’s paffion is the fub- 
je&t of difcuffion; but the difcourfe turns chiefly upon the 
condition of man and the neceffity of the mediation. The 
character of the Jews, and the final deflruction of their po- 
lity, are confidered in the senth difcourfe, with juft remarks 
on the prophecies of Chrift, which pointed out that event. 
The sleebiay treats of the Arabs, and their agreement with 
the word of prophecy, a8 defcendants of Ifhmael. This isa 
fermon very rich in illuftration, drawn from various fources 
of knowledge, and does honour therefore to the application, 
as well asto the fagacity of the author. It is intimately con- 
neéted with the preceding, which relates to the Jews. 

In the fwelfth fermon, the author proves that chriftianity 
is by its nature calculated for univerfal influence, and thence 
confirms the expectation that it will, at fome future time, be 
univerfally eftablifhed. The thirteenth is neatly on the fame 
fubjcét, but it is treated in a different manner. The author 
confiders it, he fays, ‘as a f{pecimen of what he calls his 
preachments—plain, and unpolifhed, and adapted more, per- 
haps, than any fermon in the volume, to a country congre- 
gation.” P, 214. This mode of writing, with a diflin& 
view to the prefs, or to the pulpit, is, we conceive, rather 
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fingular, Few clergymen, we apprehend, write fermon$ 
without an intention of preaching them; and though it is 
true that all difcourfes aré not equally fit for the one purpofe 
or the other, yet it implies a very ready pen, and ever. Sea 
of writing, to compofe a fermon with a view to the prefs 
alone. That many fermons, which have an excellent effe¢t 
in preaching are not fit for the prefs, is undeniable: but few 
that are fit for publication would want effeét if well pro. 
nounced from the pulpit. Bifhop Horfley thought that even, 
learned and intricate difcuflions might be preached, but he 
relied a |utle too much upon his own very extraordinary 
powers of illuflration. ‘The prefent author’s opinion and 
conduét, in this refpect, we thought at leaft worthy of re- 
mark, and have no inclination to blame, We only admire 
his affluence of authorfhip. 

Admonithed by the extent of this article, we muft more 
rapidly enumerate the remaining topics, They are thefe; 
1. The particular providence of God. 15, Public wor- 
fhip. 16.' The Lord’s fupper. 17. The old country 
church. 18. The fituation and duties of the hufbandman. 
19, Energy -and fimplicity in preaching the gofpel. 20 
The condu€tota clergyman. 21, The purity of the clerical 
character. Of thefe difcourfes, that on the facrament ha 
been publithed before, it not fomecthers. They all ea 
fo much with valuable and original remarks, that if we were 
to attempt to expatiate on the particulars, we fhould write a 
book, rather than a review. The rules for behaviour at 
church, at p. 260, are excellent: and thé_obfervations in 
the three laft, which are all vifitation fermons, deferve the 
attention of every clergyman. Nor are the cautions refpe@- 
ing fctaries, in the lail, among the leaft important. We 
have nota diftin@ recolle€tion of the former volumes of 
this author’s fermons, but our fecling is, that he has improv 
ed, fince they were publifhed, in every quality of a whiter 
and a preacher ; and has now attained great excellence. 





Art. XI. Remarks on the Moft Rev. Dr. **’s Catechi/m. Ree 
vifed, Enlarged, Approved, and Recommended. By the four 
R. C. Archbifhops of Treland, as a General Catechijm for the 
Kingdom. 8vo. pp. 112. Rivingtons. 1810. 


MPHOUGH the name of the author of thefe ‘* Remarks” 
does not appear in the Title page, it is to be found at 
the end of the Pretace. It ts the work, in fhort, of the 
venerable, pious, and benevolent Mr. Granville Sharp. It 
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is divided into three parts, befides the Preface and Appen- 
dixes. Much of the publication relates to the prophecies 
contained in the A scaly fe, and the application of them to 
the prefent flate of the Rotiee Catholic Church: were we 
to attempt to go into this part of the fubje&t, we fhould in- 
volve ourfelves in a difcuffion unneceflary to the purpoles of 
our Review, which is rather to give fuch an account of 
every book as may apply particularly to the contents fet forth 
in the Title-page, and which in this inftance, are in a great 
meafure confined to the topics handled in the two firft parts 
of the Remarks. The principal “term to which the worthy 
author calls the atteation of the Roman Catholics; are the 
great error of invoking or praying to the dead, the impro- 
priety and idolatrous tendency of praying before images and 
crucifixes, and the extraordinary meafures adopted by the 
Church of Rome in fetting forth the two Tables of the Law, 
to difcard the /econd Commandment. Upon each of thefe’ 
heads many weighty arguments are brought forward, and 
many curious fatts adduced, which, in our eftimation, tend 
to convict that Church of fuch a fy ftem of evafion and de- 
‘ception, as every wife and impartial Romanift ought to be 
prepared to difavow and abandon; while thofe of that com- 
munion who,may hitherto have ‘béen incapable of judgin 
for themfelves of the true nature of thefe deceptions, and 
of the art that has been ufed = them, ought to be thanke 
ful to Mr. Sharp for the care he evinces to open their eyes, 
and inform their underftandings, The learned author fhows, 
that whatever pretences may be fet up in juftification of their 
ufe of images, proftration before fuch ** likeneffes,”’ is clearly 
within the {cope of the divine law, a difregard of which @p- 
pears to be avowed in the very form of their Catechetical ine 
ftru&tions; ‘‘ Why THEN dowe PRAY BEFORE THE CRU} 
CIFIX,and BEFOREthe IMAGES and RELICS of SAINTS?” 
He contends, moreover, that though individual members of 
the Roman Catholic Church may deny that they worfbip the 
images and crucifix before which they pray, yet that the 
cuftom has a tendency to encourage fuch worfhip; and that 
fuch idolatry has undoubtedly prevailed among them, he 
proves by an appeal to fa@s. 

But there is nothing perhaps in the whole hiftory of po- 
pery, (pregnant as it is with ——- events and occurrences) 
more extraordinary than the conduét that has been purfued 
in regard to the Jecond commandment, which fo exprefsly 
prohibits the ufe of images. That it has long been in fub- 
flance difcarded from the Popifh decalogue is, we believe, 
a matter pretty generally known; but few have entered fo 
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much into detail upon this fubjeft as the worthy author be- 
fore us. One querie in the Irifh Roman Catholic Catechifm 
is as follows:———Q. Is it forbidden by the Firft Command- 
ment to make Images ? —certainly not; for as Mr. S. ob- 
ferves, the firff commandment contains not a word about 
image, not even in the Roman Catholic recital of it, which 
is thus, ** ] am the Lord thy God, thou fhalt have no flrange 
Gods before me,’’ &c :—but then indeed follows as the /e- 
cond commandinent, ** Thou fhalt not take the name of the 
1 ord thy God in vain;”’ fo that in fa&t the whole of our fe- 
cond commandment is included in the comma, and &e. at the 
end of the firf. And to wake upa complete Decalogue 
without it, the zen¢} commandment ts divided into fwo. Mr. 
Sharp enters into a curious inveltigation of the a€tual circum 
{lances attending this piece of management. The comma 
and &c. he {hows to have been Bri introduced with a 
view to make it fuppofed that our fecond commandment is 
but a part of the firft, and that an infignificant, unimportant 
part of the law; but that fuch a fubtrattion might occafion 
the lefs furprife they omit the latter part of our third, and 
alfo of our fourth and fifth commandments, but without ad- 
ding an &c.: the ninth and tenth Roman Catholic command- 
ments ftand thus; 

“* IX. Thou fhalt not covet thy Neighbours wife. 

“* X. Thou fhalt not covet thy Neighbours goods.” 
But by a reference to the Hebrew of Deuteronomy v. and 

xodus xx. it is plainly fhown that by-a variation of the 
claufes in thofe feveral books, what the Roman Catholics 
make their nth commandment trom Deuteronomy, would be 
their tenth according to Exodus, a circumftance of which 
they appear to have been at one time fo aware, that inftead of 
making their tenth commandment exprefsly agree either with 
Deuteronomy or Exodus, they put the word goods for 
house, which occurs in the original of both places. Mr. Shar 
charges them alfo with having corrupted the Varican and 
Alexandrian copies of the Greek or of the command- 
menis, which corruption was afterwards in a blundering way 
adopted into the Hebrew Bibles, by thofe who were intereft- 
ed, and poffibly bribed to fupport the fraud. The detection 
of thefe artifices forms a curious part of Mr. Sharp’s prefent 
work, by an examination of many different copies of the 
Hebrew Buble, he has been able to fix the precife period, 
almofl, of thefe corruptions; for it feems in the year 1521, 
an eminent Jewilh printer, Daniel Bumbing printed at Venice 
a 4to edition of the Bible, in which both in Exodus and 
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Deuteronomy no other a or divifion between the ccm. 
mandments is introduced, than the common Hebrew period, 
(:) but in a fecond edition, anno 1588, a 0 [Samech) is 
inferted between them, except indeed between the firft and 
fecond, where it is intentionally omitted, and the ¢enth is di- 
vided alfo by a Samech according to the Popifh reading. 
How this Jewifh printer was induced to favour the fraud does 
_ not appear; but it is extremely curious to fee how it was fol- 
lowed by fome and rejeéted by others. Bumbing happened to 
divide the tenth commandment inDeuteronomy without doing 
the fame in Exodus. This blunder appears to have been core 
reéted by another Jew at Amfterdam, (Manaffth Ben Jofeph) 
anno 1619. Thefe Jews editions fee to have mifled man 

Proteftants of eminence, who were not prepared to deteét it 
as a modern invention, introduced no doubt by the intrigues 


of the Catholics. Great praife is given by Mr. Sharp, how- 


ever, tu the celebrated Benedi@us Arias Montanus, who, 
though a Catholic, and appointed by Philip II. of Spain to 
fuperintend the printing of a Polyglot Bible, by Plantin, 
. nobly refifled thefe corruptions, rejeéted all the Samechs, and 
properly feparated the fecond from the firft commandment, 
as in the ancient copies, which has been followed by other 
Catholic editors. Vatablus, the Hebrew Profeffor at Paris, 
who fupplied notes to -:a Polyglot Bible, in 1616, a€tually 
remonittrated againft the diviion of the tenth commandment 
as not according to the intent of Mofes himfelf, upon whole 
expreflion he comments. 

As a curious og of literary hiftory and Catholic policy, 
we have given this flight fketch of the contents of the two 
firft parts of thefe remarks; there are other very important 
obfervations to be found in the book, but as they do not im- 
mediately relate to the Catechifm of the Catholic Bifhops, we 
fhall here clofe our Review of this learned work, alwa 
withing {uccefs to the benevolent exertions of the truly Chnif- 
tian and philanthropic author. 
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Art. iz. The Plants, a Poem, Cantos the third and fourth, with 
Notes and Obfervations, By William Tighe, Efg. 8vo. 239 pp. 
ros. 6d. Payne 18:11. 


We repeat with refpect jo this poem, what we have faid on oo 
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other books, that, if we place it here, it is not from diftefpeét, 
or with an idea of implying, that it is of inferior merit, but te 
prevent delay in our notice of it, the principal part of onr monthly 
publication being already full. Should the whole hereafter ap. 
pear together, as the author feems to intimate, corrected and 
enlarged, we may perhaps be able to affign it a more dignified 
ftation. 

Of the two former Cantos we fpoke in our 35th volume, 
(page 516) and as we then wifhed for the completion of the work, 
fo we now proportionably rejoice to fee it, and more than in ftri@ 
proportion, becaufe the author appears to us to rife in his fubjetts, 
and to have improved materially in the execution of them. Nor do 
we mean any implied refleCtion in the word improved. That 
which is already good may ftill be better, and this is the kind of 
progrefs we wifh to ftate. It may be neceffary firft to remind 
our readers, that the defign of the poet, is in fome degree allego. 
rical, and that he treats of four claffes of plants, as reprefentin 
four different objets of mental contemplation. ‘The firft Canto, 
entitled che Ro/e, treats of Love; thefecond, the Oak, of Liberty, 
the Vine, and the Pa/m, which now appear, are emblematical of 
Friendfhip and Religion. Few authors have fpoken with more 
graceful modefty of their own productions than Mr, ‘Tighe. 

*¢ Whatever may be the fate of this volume,’ he fays, ‘* whe- 
ther it may flumber on the fhelf of the critic, or repofe on the 
toilette of the fair (a more enviable deftiny), or whether it may 
be difperted only by the care of the druggift—wendentem thus et 
edores,—ftill it will have performed all shat the writer required 
from it, and will have fecured that which praife cannot give, and 
which neglect cannot take away, the relief, during its compofition, 
of fome hours of anxiety and pain.’’? Pref, 

The fame thing has been faid before; but never, perhaps, more 
neatly expreffed. 

As we muft confine ourfelves at prefent toa fingle fpecimen, 
we will take that which is, as it ought to be, one of the bett ; 
that which forms the clofe of the whole, It thows how capable 
rhe poet is of rifing as his fubjeé rifes, 


«« Whoe’er thou art whofe cyes perufe this page, 
Whoe’er thou art, or bafking in the fun 
Of pleafure, or in Sorrow’s cold retreat 
Dejected, or, in fleeplefs nights of care, 
Courting the vain delufion of thy foul, 
Say why thy heart was framed with ev’ry nerve 
Obedient to fome paflion’s fond defire >— 
Not for a few fad days and fleeting nights ; 
Not for a few alluring fmiles, nor all 
Thefe evanefcent years of earthly time 
Can multiply within their largeft fcope. 
‘« -fhou dreameft here a t and troubled dream, 
a Hereafter 





Hereafter fhalt thou wake, hereafter live: 

This world, thy fchool, but leads thee to the bounds 
Extreme of knowledge; thy firft fchool to teach 

By fuffering, Wifdom; and by feeling, Hope, ~ 
And Faith, and Love divine: to know thyfelf, 

Thy naked ftate; thy lot of banifhment, 

And him who faved thee; for in Him alone, 
Returning exile, fhalt thou ever find 

Reft, which a thoufand worlds could never give, 
And Love unutterable, free, immenfe, 

Endlefs as God, thy father, and thy friend! P. 120.’* 


The author has fhown great fkill in varying the views of each 
divifion of his fabje€&t, and his notes are full of entertaining and 
curious matter. His differtations on the emblematic fignifica- 
tions of the Palm ave the refult of much reading, and careful in- 
veftigation of the fubject. 


Art. 13. Poems; by Mary Ruffell Mitford. Second Edition, 
avith confiderable Additions, 8vo, 278 pp. 10%. Gd. Ri- 
vingtons. 1813, 

Mifs Mitford f{peaks, with a pleafing ingenuoufnefs, of the 
- £* pigmy hopes, and gigantic fears’? which accompanied the publi- 
cation of her former edition, and thanks the profeffional critics 
for encouragement given to her efforts. We are happy to have 
been among thofe who contributed to diminith the fize of hee 
fears, and to enlarge that-ef het volume *, which now appears 
with additional poems more in quantity than thofe which were 
before publifhed. All that was pointed out before, as objection- 
able, either in fentiment or compofition, fhe has carefully. ex- 
punged, and trufts that in the prefent volume there is nothing to 
offend. So grateful and fo decile a mufe deferves further encou. 
ragement +, and wé haften therefore to notice, contrary to our 
ufual cuftom, the fecond edition. 

The additional poems até indeed numerous, amounting to more 
than twenty, of Various length, and the poetical fpirit is very 
confpicuous in them, But the maturity of experience is ftill 
wanting, to enable the author ft compare hertelf with herfelf, 
and to make one part of a poem equal to another. The following 
opening is fuch as the moft praétifed poet might labour very hard 
to equal. 

‘‘ OM THE VICTORY OF BARROSA, 
“© Te Mrs. Taylor, of Hartley Court, near Reading, Mother of 
Colonel Norcott. 
‘¢ Is there a joy urftain’d, unmingled given, 
Or only mix’d with gratitude to heaven! 


* See Brit. Crit. xxx¥. p. 516. 7 
+ We aré in arreat With Mifs Mitford for an account of her 
* Chriftina, or Maid of the South Sea,” which we have delayed 


vnly to {peak of it more at lagge, 
| Is 
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Is there a pride fo holy, that the blaze 

Which fires the heart, is caught from virtue’s rays ? 
*'Tis when the mother hails her warlike fon 

From the red field by conquering valour won ! 

* Tis when the mother hears the voice of fame, 

€ Shout and reverberate’ her hero’s name ! 

Oft has the blifs through that fond bofom paft, ° ‘ 
Yet is each triumph dearer than the laft * ; 

Dearer for anxious days, for nightly tears, 

For all the pangs fhe knows, and all the fears. 

From one pure {pring thefe tendér feelings part, 

Spring of celettial love, the mother’sheart!"’ P. 256. 


If the fecond couplet only was altered, nothing could exceed 
thefe lines: but the natural partiality of the author has not felt, 
what a critic mult feel, that their companions are only of com- 
mon merit, and not fuited to fuch exalted company. Some beau- 
tiful ftanzas on ‘* the Voice of Praife’’ claim moft {trongly for the 
writer that which is their fubjeét. We can give only a fpeci- 
men, but it is of fingular elegance. 


‘© The timid child, at that foft voice 
Lifts for a moment’s fpace the eye; 
It bids the fluttering heart rejoice, 
And ftays the ftep prepar’d to fly: 
*Tis pleafure breathes that fhort quick figh, 
And flufhes o’er that rofy face ; 
While thame and infant modefty 
Shrink back with hefitating grace.’’ 


This is true to nature. So alfo are the other inftances, among 
which we felect thefe. 


‘¢ The hero, when a people’s voice 
Proclaims their idol victor near, 
Feels he net then his foul rejoice, 
Their fhouts of love, of praife to hear? 
Yes! fame to generous minds is dear— 
It pierces to their inmoft care ; 
He weeps, who never thed a tear, 
He trembles, who ne’er fhook before. 


‘* The poet too,—ah well I deem, 
Small is the need the tale to tell ; 
Who knows not that his thought, his dream, 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell ? 
Who knows not that the magic fpell, 
Can charm his every care away. ; 





——_ — 


«© ® Col. Norcott had been in twelve general engagements be- 
fore the battle of Barrofa.’’ . 
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In memory cheer his Bloomy cell, 
In hope can lend a deathlefs day.”” P. 70. 


May the poetefs fully enjoy, what the fo feelingly defcribes, 


Art.14- Commerce; a Poem in Five Parts, with Notes in Ile 
luftration of the Morality and Argument of the Context, 8v0. 
58. Longman. 1811. 


This is a very fpirited compofition, diftinguifhed indeed more 
by ftrength than harmony, but indicative of the moft refpectable 
talents. ~The objeét of the poem is to defcribe the effeéts of com. 
merce, upon the morals, manners, and confequent degree of hap- 
pinefs of man. The fubjcét is divided into five fhort books, in 
‘which the ufes, abufes of commerce, its advantages, with refpect 
to population, refinement, luxury, and focial happinefs, are feve. 
rally and very agreeably difcuffed. ‘The following is a fpecimen 
of its execution, 


** Remember Florence in her happier days ; 

Say whence arofe her fortune and her praife ; 

Lorenzo’s honors and the public pride, 

Reciprocally paid and juftified ? 

Then change the fcerie, behold Iberia’s plains, 

Lo! crowds of priefts, of beggars, .and of {wains, 

See Indolence too well fupport the caufe 

©f Superitition, aided by the laws. 

Commerce through every rank diftributes good ; 

To richer pleafures, and to poorer food. 

Degree of circumftance in civil ftate 

Suppofes pleafures of a various rate; 

Then firtt Defire difturbs the vacant breaft, 

And Commerce brings fatiety and reft. 

Of fenfual joys, excefs alone deplore, 

Know what’s enough, the wife can do no more : 

In charity profufe where means afford, 

The public ftill muft hare the private hoard, 

If partial evils mix with general good, 

And fpring from fchemes not fully underftood. 

If reftlefs paffion urge us not to ufe 

The ways and means of Commerce, but abufe, 

Cynics may rant of virtue’s banners furl’d, 

And Vice triumphant in a fallen world. 

Of man’s degeneracy from a ftate 

Where men were happy, innocent, and ‘great. 

*Tis eafy to defcant on fancied blifs, 

That was, and ever was, but never is. 

In every age fome mournful bard has fung, 

Or fage his dull monotony has rung. 

Of times when truth in lovely f{plendor fhene, 

* Bleft times, but ah! how different from our own.’ 
. Pity 
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Pity but fome deep chronicler had told, 

When were the happy times thefe fighs unfold. 
Philanthropy and Hope om then agree, 

If fuch things have been, {uch things foon may be. 


Arr. 15. Sacred Allegories, or allegorical Poems illuftrative of Sub. 
jedis moral and divine; to which is added, an Anacreontic on the 
Subje of Vaccination, with an Epilogue to the fame, by the Rev. 
Fobn Williams, Curate of Stroud, Gloucefterire. 12m0. Long. 


man, 438. 181. 7 


The above is a well imagined and fuccefsfully executed idea for 
combining entertainment with inftraction, ‘The poetry is not 
indeed of the higher order, nor was fuch neceflary, but the book 
will be found to contain excellent lesfons for young perfons, either 
for the exercife of reading, or to improve the memory. For the 
latter they are particularly well adapted. 


Art. 16. Haverhill; a defcriptive Poem, and other Poems. By 
John Webb, i12mo. 58. Nunn, 1814. 


The modeft but meritorious author of this little volume repre. 
fents in his prefatory addrefs, that they were principally writter 
when he moved in the humble {phere of a journeyman weaver. 
They would be creditable to him in avy fituation, which the fol- 
lowing fpecimen will abundantly teftify. 


$6 ADDRESS TO A SNOW-.DROP. 


‘© Why doft thou, filver-vefted flower, 

While tempefts howl, and {now florms lower, 

‘Lhus boldly brave ftern Winter’s power, 
And rearthy head ? 

Why fo impatient ? why not ftay, 

Till zephyrs drive rude blafts away, 

And day’s bright orb with cheering ray, 
Warm thy cold bed ? 


«© Why ftay not till the primrofe pale, 
With fimple beauty fpots the dale, 
Till violets load the pafling gale 
With lufcious balm ? 
Till moift-eyed April’s genial fhowers, 
Roufe Flora’s train of painted flowers; 
And fongfters fill the leafy bowers 
With mufic’s charm? 


«« Fair flower! thy hardy front defies 
The rigour of inclement tkies; 
The biait of winter o’er thee-flies, 
Nor chills.ihy form: * 
Thos 
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Thus virtue flands with placid mien, 

Whilft whirlwinds defolate the fcene, 

And cheer'd by pa with mind ferene, 
Smiles at the florm.’’ 


Aat.17, Life's Vicifitndes, or Winter's Tears; Originel Poems, By 
Mrs. Savory. 8vo. Robinfon, 108. 6d. 1810, 


Poor Mrs. Savory! her Poems are original indéed, and the 
reader who likes the following fpecimen may have a great many 
more and a great many worfe for half a guinea, 


*€ BPIGRAM. 


«© Upon a young Lady who took off a Necklace at a Public Place on 
‘© objerving Twa Young Ladies wore the fame fort. 


«€ Oh, never in public let Paffion intrude, 

** And tempt you to at both indecent and rude, 

«* As from your white bofom indignant to tear 

«© Thofe beads whofe refemblance two fifters di? wear. 

** Believe me the ation by hundreds were feen 

** And hence dubs you, vain Anna, of pride, the proud 
queen,’”’ 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 18. Hitor Mii! a Mufcal Farce in twe AAs, as performed 
by their Majefty's Servants of the late Theatre Royal Drury- 
lane, at the Lyceum Theatre. By F. Pocock, E/g. Author o 
“© Yes or No,” Fc. The Mufic composed by Mr.C. Smith. The 
third Edition. 8vo. 48pp. 28. Wyatt. 1810. 


In thefe trifles, there.is. not much fubjeét for criticifm; an 
Irifhman, an Englifh bumpkin, and a fathionable Coxcomb, 
brought together an ftrange dialogues, by the moft improbable 
events, form the general tiffue of fuch pieces, To us, who live 
remote from the da/ing world, at leaft, if not the world at large, 
nothing can be more ftrange than the cant terms, and the jargon 
which are given in fuch farces as fafhionable, We cannot but 
fuppofe the chara¢ters who utter them to be highly caricatured, 
but, with all poffible allowance for exaggeration, the pifture muft 
ftill continue ftrange and monftrous, ‘Taking for granted that 
there is fome likenefs in them, and igs er parts to able ators, 
we can fuppofe that they may create a laugh, and, by the aid of 
the mufic may produce fome gratification : in the clofet they are 
_, perufed with fomething more than gravity. 


Art.tg. High Life im, the City, a Comedy of Five A@s, now Perform. 
ing with great Applaufe at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. By 
a * : Edmund 
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Edmund Fobn Eyre, formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
S¥o. 2s. 6d. Wyatt. 1810, 


It is remarked by fome fagacious obfervers, that the theatrical 
tafte of the metropolis is at the prefent period in fo depraved a ftate, 
that, generally fpeaking, the frequenters of the Theatres are not de. 
ferving of the produétions of undoubted genius and talent. If an 
proof of this were wanting, it may be found in this dull farrago called 
a comedy, which, however, is now faid to be performing with 
ra applaufe. ‘The exhibition may perhaps force a fmile, and 

o does the perufal, but very different from that of approbation, 


. TRAVELS. 


Art. 20. Sketches of the prefent Manners, Cuftoms, and Scenery 
of Scotland, with incidental Remarks on the Scottifo Charaéer. 
By Elizabeth Ifabella Spence; Author of Summer Excurfions ; 
The Nobility of the Heart; The Wedding Day, Se. 2 vols. 
temo. Longman andCo,. 1811. 


This is a pleafing little work, io which the Author performs, 
more than, in her title-page, fhe promifes. The ftyle is eafy and 
animated ; the remarks on the scenery of Scotland difplay delicacy 
of tafte, and thofe on the manners and cuftoms of the people, 
foundnefs of judgment ; but we muft confefs, at the fame time, 
that fome of Mifs Spence’s fentences are ungrammatically con. 
ftruéted, and that fhe feems to have been occafionally mifled by 
thofe in whom the placed confidence. In a word, the prefent 
Sketches have all the merits and moft of the defects, which we 
pointed out in her Suemmer Excurfions ; but from a variety of cir- 
cumftances, the fcenery here defcribed muft have ftronger attrac. 
tions to the generality of Engluh readers. The following extract, 
whilft it will furnith a fufficient fpecimen ef her manner, proves 
the trath of our obfervation—that fhe has performed more than 
fhe has promifed ; for the information, which it communicates, 
— certainly curious, is not,~ we apprehend, generally 

nown, 

‘¢ When the rebels in Britain, under Cromwell, had triumphed 
over Charles the Firft, the regalia of Scotland wes (were) delivers 
ed to the cuftody of the Earl Marifchal, and were lodged in the 
ftrong caftle of Dunnotter, as a place of the greateft fecurity, and 
diftance from the enemy. 

«« ‘The Earl, being in the field to defend his King and Country, 
againft the Ufurper, made choice of George Ogilvie of Barnes, as 
the fitteft man for his valour, prudence, and loyalty, to intruf (to 
be intrufted with) the care of the caftle of Dunnatter, (and) with 
the crown, fceptre, and fword, and other menuments of the King- 
dom ; making him Lieutenant. The Earl Marifchal, having in- 
trufted the government and honours to him, accompanied ~_ 

t 
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the Second into England, and afterwards to the battle of Wor. 
cefter ; where he was taken by the Englith, carried to London, 
and detained a prifoner in the Tower for a long time. ) 

“* George Ogilvie being fole governor of the Caltle, -which 
had not fufficient force and provifions, to hold out againft a lon 
fiege ; and obferving the advances which the Englith daily made 
in reducing the nation, was much perplexed how to prevent the 
army from getting the regalia into their hands. Heconfuleted his 
lady, a woman of great prudence and undaunted courage ; who 
happily contrived that fhe fhould convey the regalia privately 
out of the caftle, and fecure them in a place of fafery unknown to 
her hufband, who might then freely declare to the enemy (that) 
he knew not where they were. The plan being agreed upon, 
Mrs. Ogilvie fent for Mr. James Granger, the minitter of Kinnaff, 
aid imparted to him and his wife, on their promifed fidelity, her 
dcfign, which was accordingly executed by putting the honours 
ina fack amongft fome flax, and conveying them out of the cattle 
by, that means on the back ef a female fervant. They were fome. 
times kept in the Church of Kinnaff, under the pulpit, and at other 
times laid in a double bottomed bed in the manfe. —~ ~— — — 
. After the furrender of the Caftle, the Englifh demanded the 
regalia of the governor. He declared he knew not where they 
were, his. wife having taken them privately away ; upon which he 
was put into clofe confinemeut in the Caftle, and his lady threat- 
ened with torture. She boldly affirmed, by way of evafion, for 
her own fafety, that fhe had delivered the honours to John Keith 
(afterwards Earl of Kintown), who carried them abroad to the 
King. The Englifh diftrafting her, put her.alfo in clofe confine. 
ment, and fent a party to the houfe of Barnes to apprehend their 
fon, that they might torture him in (the) fight of his parents, to 
extort a confeffion from them ; but he providentially made a timely 
efcape, and underwent much fatigue, travelling night and day, 
until he reached his friends in Angus, with whom he remained 
concealed.’’ Vol. II. p. 134. ' 

The regalia of Scotland were thus preferved, and George Ogil. 
vie was, at the reftoration of Charles the Second, moft defervedly 
created a Baronet. ; 

Mifs Spence fpeaks of Lord Moira’s government of Stirling 
Caftle ; deferibes the Dungeon in that tortrefs where Walter 
Scott’s Rederic Dhu is fuppofed to have been confined ; and men- 
tions an arch of the date 1658, through which Fitz James entered 
after the tournament, at which Douglafs difcovered himfelf ; but 
we are not aware that a nobleman of the title of Lord Moira wag 
ever goverrior of Stirling Caftle; and our intelligent author ig 
furely aware that the whole.ftory of Roderic Dhu’s confinement 
is a fiction, as well as that the era of Fitz ano was more than 
a century prior to the year 1658. Thefe however, and fimilar 
inaccuracies are of very little rr aaa and will be readily 


forgiven, 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXXVII. AUG, 1811. 
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Edmund Fohn Eyre, formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
SV¥o. 2s.6d. Wyatt. 1810. 


It is remarked by feme fagacious obfervers, that the theatrical 
tafte of the metropolis is at the prefent period in fo depraved a ftate, 
that, generally fpeaking, the frequenters of the Theatres are not de. 
ferving of the produétions of undoubted genius and talent. If any 
proof of this were wanting, it may be found in this dull farrago called 
a comedy, which, however, is now faid to be performing with 
great applaufe. ‘The exhibition may perhaps force a fmile, and 
o does the perufal, but very different from that of approbation, 


; TRAVELS. 


Art. 20. Sketches of the prefent Manners, Cuftoms, and Scenery 
of Scotland, with incidental Remarks on the Scottifo Charaéer. 
By Elizabeth Ifabella Spence; Author of Summer Excurfions ; 
The Nobility of the Heart; The Wedding. Day, Se. 2 vols. 
remo. Longman andCo, 1811. 


This is a pleafing little work, in which the Author performs, 
more than, in her title-page, fhe promifes. The ftyle is eafy and 
animated ; the remarks on the scenery of Scotland difplay delicacy 
of tafte, and thofe on the manners and cuftoms of the people, 
foundnefs of judgment ; but we muft confefs, at the fame time, 
that fome of Milfs Spence’s fentences are ungrammatically con-~ 
ftru€ted, and that fhe feems to have been occafionally mifled by 
thofe in whom fhe placed confidence. In a word, the prefent 
Sketches have all the merits and moft of the defects, which we 
pointed out in her Suzamer Excurfions ; but from a variety of cir- 
cumftances, the fcenery here defcribed muft have ftronger attrac. 
tions to the generality of Engluh readers. The following extract, 
whiltt it will furnith a fofficient fpecimen ef her manner, proves 
the trath of our obfervation—that fhe has performed more than 
fhe has promifed ; for the information, which it communicates, 
ree certainly curious, is not,~ we apprehend, generally 

nown. 

‘© When the rebels in Britain, under Cromwell, had triumphed 
over Charles the Firft, the regalia of Scotland wes (were) deliver. 
ed to the cuftody of the Earl Marifchal, and were lodged in the 
ftrong caftle of Dunnotter, as a place of the greateft fecurity, and 
diftance from the enemy. 

«« The Earl, being in the field to defend his King and Country, 
againft the Ufurper, made choice of George Ogilvie of Barnes, as 
the fitteft man for his valour, prudence, and loyalty, to intrufi (to 
be intrufted with) the care of the caftle of Dunnatter, (and) with 
the crown, fceptre, and fword, and other menuments of the King. 
dom ; making him Lieutenant. The Earl Marifchal, having in- 
trufted the government and honours to him, accompanied _— 
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the Second into England, and afterwards to the battle of Wor. 
cefter ; where he was taken by the Englith, carried to London, 
and detained a prifoner in the Tower for a long time. 

“« George Ogilvie being fole governor of the Cattle, -which 
had not fufficient force and provifions, to hold out againft a lon 
fiege ; and obferving the advances which the Englith daily made 
in reducing the nation, was much perplexed how to prevent the 
army from getting the regalia into their hands. Heconfuleed his 
lady, a woman of great prudence and undaunted courage; who 
happily contrived that fhe fhould convey the regalia privately 
out of the caftle, and fecure them in a place of fafety unknown to 
her hufband, who might then freely declare to the enemy (that) 
he knew not where they were. The plan being agreed upon, 
Mrs. Ogilvie fent for Mr. James Granger, the minitter of Kinnaff 
aid imparted to him and his wife, on their promifed fidelity, her 
dcfign, which was accordingly executed by putting the honours 
ina fack amongft fome flax, and conveying them out of the cattle 
by that means on the back ef a female fervant. They were fome- 
times kept in the Church of Kinnaff, under the pulpit, and at other 
times laid in a double bottomed bed in the manfe. — — — — 
. © After the furrender of the Caftle, the Englifh demanded the 
regalia of the governor. He declared he knew not where they 





were, his. wife having taken them privately away ; upon which he 


was put into clofe confinement in the Caftle, and his lady threat- 
ened with torture. She boldly affirmed, by way of evafion, for 
her own fafety, that fhe had delivered the honours to John Keith 
(afterwards Earl of Kintown), who carried them abroad to the 
King. The Englith diftrufting her, put her.alfo in clofe confine. 
ment, and fent a party to the houfe of Barnes to apprehend their 
fon, that they might torture him in (the) fight of his parents, to 
extort a confeffion from them ; but he providentially made a timely 
efcape, and underwent much fatigue, travelling night and day, 
until he reached his friends in Angus, with whom he remained 
concealed.’’ Vol. II. p. 134. ; . 

The regalia of Scotland were thus preferved, and George Ogil- 
vie was, at the reftoration of Charles the Second, moft defervedly 
created a Baronet. 

Mifs Spence fpeaks of Lord Moira’s government of Stirling 
Caftle ; defcribes the Dungeon in that tortrefs where Walter 
Scott’s Roderic Dhu is fuppofed to have been confined ; and men- 
tions an arch of the date 16c8, through which Fitz James entered 
after the tournament, at which Douglafs difcovered himfelf ; but 
we are not aware that a nobleman of the title of Lord Moira wag 
ever governor of Stirling Caftle; and our intelligent author ig 
furely aware that the whole. ftory of Roderic Dhu’s confinement 
is a &Gtion, as well as that the zra of Fitz James was more than 
a century prior to the year 1658. Thefe however, and fimilar 
inaccuracies are of very little ar aaaas. and will be readily 

: forgiven, 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXXVII. AUG, IE11. 
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forgiven, or indeed overlooked, by every reader who is delighted 
with picturefque defcription, or with fimple, unaffected, and fome- 


times profound ubfervations, on popular manners and popular pre. 
judices. 


DRAWING. \ 


Art. 21. Cakographia, or the Art of Multiplying, with Perfedian, 
Drawings, after the Manner of Chalk, Black-lead Pencil, and 
Pen and Ink; exemplified by progreffive Specimens of the various 
Styles which may be produced by this ufeful Inventiox, from Draw- 
ings by Meffrs. Morland, Ibbetfon, Clennel, Munus, and Haffl, 
Sor whieh the Author was honoured with a Medal, and Thirty 
Guineas by the Society of Arts, Se. Se. Se. To which are 
added pradiwal Illuftrations of the Art of Re-biting, to produce 
Strength and Efeé?. By F. Hagel. gto. 37 pp. with 8 
plates. 158. Sherwood and Co. 1811, 


A very ufeful and ingenious tract by this author, entitled 
Speculum, was noticed by us fome time ago, (Brit. Crit. vol. 37. 
p. 89.) and we here find him again, facilitating the Art of Mul. 
tiplying Drawings, by a new and valuable invention. On the 
efficacy of that method, which has received fo decided approba- 
tion from the Society of Arts and Commerce, it muft be fuper- 
fluous to expatiate ; it is fuflicient for us to fay, that the fpecimens 
publifhed in this book give a very favourable notion of its effects. 
‘The following information from the Author will certainly tend 
to encourage the trial of his plan. 

‘€ The advantages of this ftyle of imitation are fo fimple that 
any lady or gentleman may amufe themfelves by their fire-fide, 
with as little trouble as that of pencilling a drawing ; add to 
this a common copper-plate prefs can print them, and they can be 
prepared with unprecedented facility.’’ P.g. 

e ought not to omit to fay, that complete directions for every 
part of the’procefs are given in this book, fo-clearly, as apparent- 
ly to make any orher inftruction unneceflary. 


LANGUAGES. 


Axr.22. Latium Redivivam; or, a Treatife on the modern xfe 
of the Latin Language, and the Prevalence of the French. To 
nubich is added, a Specimen of the Latin. Language, accommodated 
to modern Ufe. By the Rev. Samuel Seyer, A. M. 8vo0 
147 pp. 45. 6d. Murray. 1808. 


This is an inftance of a book almoft entirely omitted, merely 
from the defire of taking a more extended notice of it. The op- 
portunities for doing this have flipped from us from time to time, 

ull 
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till it is come almoft to now or never. The latter we do not 
with, and therefore have refolved upon the former. The leading 
idea of the author is that the prevalence of the French language 
in Europe is but too favourable to the political afcendancy fo long 
fought by Fraace ; and now unhappily fo widely prevailing. He 
ab ne therefore, to reftore the Latin language to that privi- 
ege which it once poffeffed of being the general and official lan. 
guage of Europe. ** To the Ruffian, the Dutch, and the Britith 
nations in particular,’’ he fays, ‘ thefe obfervations are direfted ; 
sg more efpecially to the German, if /uch a nation there be,’’-— 

o XX. 

To the motives which fuggefted this publication, drawn up at 
firft, ‘* merely asa philological fubject,"’ and to the learning and 
ingenuity difplayed in it, we are happy to bear teftimony ; but 
in the hope of pratically effe€ting fuch a change, we feel it im- 
o to participate. However ftrong the arguments for it may 

e, fuch things are never governed by reafon, but by the operas 
tion of various confpiring caufes, fome of them perhaps extremely 
minute, which are beyond the reach of individual salliioies ; and 
the decline of claffical learning, in almoft every part of Europe, 
adds a vaft degree of difficulty to any fuch attempt. The au- 
thor’s view of this part of the fubje& ought however to be given.. 

“€ In defcending to our own times it may be maintained, that 
the ftudy and the knowledge of this language (Latin) is far from 
decaving ; that, through almoft all Europe, it forms the diftin. 
guifhing charaéter of a liberal education ; that its principles and 
its accuracies are as perfectly underftood now, as at any former 
period; that from Europe it has extended to the coafts of Ame. 
rica, and the banks of the Ganges; that no gentleman would 
willingly be thought ignorant of it; and no man, however ele. 
vated his fituation may be, is infenfible to the reputation of un. 
derftanding it well : yet the pradice of peaking and writing it bas 
much declined. In Holland, in Germany, and inItaly, the fpeak. 
ing of it is not wholly laid afide ; in Poland and Hungary, we 
are told by travellers, that it ftill continues to be fpoken by all 
ranks. But in Britain it has been difcontinued among the learn. 
ed fur very many years; even in the univerfities, where the aca- 
demical difpurations and exercifes are made in it, and where the 
ftatutes require it, very few perfons are able to exprefs them. 
felves in it readily, or to ufe it in converfation.”’ P, 37. 

Many parts,even of this ftatement are unfavourable to the aus 
thor’s with, and his work can only be recommended asa philolo. 
gical fpeculation of much ingenuity. Much more than one haif 
of his book (from p. 67.) is occupied by a nomenclature of words 
and phrafes relative to time, intended as a fpecimen of a more ge- 
neral nomenclature, which fhould faciliiate the adoption of the au- 
thor’s plan. Of this part of the work, if we were to fay any 
thing particular, it could not bea little ; but thiswe may ftate in a 

Oz general 
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general way ; that, for the amufement and difcuffion of philologers, 
it contains abundance of matter ; and if it fhould be neglected by 
them, the fault will not be in the authorer in the fubject ; but 
probably in the faftidioufiefs of learning, which will noc pay at- 
tention to remarks not fan¢tioned by acelebrated name. Mr. 
Seyer, however, deferves to be celebrated for refearch and acute- 
nefs ; to thefe, fo many pages on the fingle fubject of time bear 
fuflicient teflimony. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 23. An Effiy on the Torpidity of Animals. By Henry 
Reeve, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Phyficians of Lon. 
don, and Fellow of the Linnean Seciety, 8vO. 152 pp. 0% 
Longman andCo, 180g. 


Dr. Reeve, in this truly philofophical treatife, with great 
eare and precifion, has collected the experiments of others, 
and employed fome of his own, to afcertain the natural hiftory 
of hybernating animals, fo far as it relates to their ftate of 
torpidity, and has afcertained feveral important faéts, from 
which he draws the moft correct and judicious conclufions, 
The fatts determined by him are, that 1. The temperature 
of hybernating animals is diminifhed. 2. The circulation of 
the bload becomes flower. 3. The refpiration is lefs frequent, 
and fometimes entirely fufpended. 4. The action of the ftomach 
and digeftive organs is fufpended. 5. The irritability and fenfi- 
bility of the mufcular and nervous powers are diminifhed and fuf. 
pended. He obferves from Mr. Carlifle (Phil. Tranf. 180:) 
that ‘in all the hybernating Mammalia, there is a peculiar ftruc. 
ture of the heart and its principal veins,’’ which that author de- 
{cribes. The philofophical obfervation of thefe circumftances 
leads to further remarks on the temperature of animals, and very 
nearly to a demonftration of the influence of refpiration in pro. 
ducing animal heat. He arrives finally at the following con. 
clufions. 


‘© 4, That the temperature of animals is effentially connected 
with the funétion of refpiration.’’ 

‘© 2. That the temperature may be varied by correfpondin 
variations in the refpiration, without injury to the life; but this 
range of variation is lefs in the more perfect animals than in the 
anita or cold-blooded.”’ 

‘© 3, That it is mof uniform in man, and in animals which cor. 
fume moft oxygen, though uniformity of temperature is not to be 
confidered as the moft effential charaéteriftic of animal life.’’ 

“ Laftly, that terpidity is natural co fame animals, and is the 
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means furnifhed by nature for preferving life under-circamftances 
of difeulty and danger.”’ P. 131. | 

In the courfe of thefe inveftigations the author is led to make 
fome valuable remarks on the fubject of inftin@s, which he 
very accurately defines; and to decide, we think conclufively, 
againft the fuppofed torpidity of fwallcws, and fome oiher birds 
in winter. In the clofe of his book, he comes more particularly to 
his own fcience, that of medicine, and throws important light on 
the medical effects of cold, concerning which he fays, that unlike 
moft other ufeful propofitious in phyfic, this remedy has never 
been attacked, (that of cold effufion in fevers particularly) the 
experience in its favour is uniform and incontrovertible ; yet it is 
not employed fo generally as it deferves, owing to unfounded ap. 
prehentfions, and to prejudices which time alone can remove, “1 
am difpofed to think,’’ he adds, ‘* that fome of thefe prejudices 
may be overcome by extending our views to the operation of fuch 
a powerful agent as cold upon other bodies befides our own; and 
with this view, perhaps, fume remarks contained in the forego. 
ing pages may not be entirely ufelefs.”— P. 11. 

We are very apprehenfive of having done fome injuftice to this 
admirable traét, in this hafty view of its fubjeéts, but if we have 
faid enough to make it more generally enquired for, by perfons 
competent to judge rightly .of at, we have performed what we 
wifhed, 


CECONOMY. 


Art. 24. The Art of preferving all Kinds of Animal and Veget- 
able Subflances for feveral Years. A Work publifhed. by Order of 
the French Minifter of the Interior, on the Report of the Board 
of Arts and ManufaGures.. By M. Appert. Tranflated from the 
French. 1t2mo. 184 pp. gs Black and Parry. 41814. 





An art of fo much utility, which has received compkte 
approbation from the perfons employed to judge of it in France, 
ought to be made known, as early as poffible, in this country, 
For as the tranflator fays, ‘* if, by a fimple and unexpenfive pro. 
cefs, articles of animal and vegetable food can bekept frefh for only 
one year, that is, from the feafon of produce through the feafons 
of fcarcity ; if no other articles, for inftance, than eggs, cream, 
and vegetables, can be preferved in their flavour and excellence 
during a long winter, there is not a miftrefs of a family in the 
tingdoin, rich enough to lay by a ftock of thofe articles, and 
not 100 rich to defpife [rather, fo rich as to defpife] the economy 
of a family, who will not find herfelf benefitted by the perufal 
of the {mall work here put within her reach; and there is no 
reafon to fufjedt the correctnefs of this pate of the author’s Rate. 
gents. ‘This, however, is ae of the more obvious — 
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of his gee 3 and if thus much he afcertained, then an in. 
terminable profpect of refources is opened, which the flare, ftill 
more than the individual, will be called upon to e:mploy.’’ P. vii. 

We cannot therefore too ftrongly recommend attention to this 
fubjedt. It is mentioned, towards the end of the preface, that 
** a patent has been taken out for preferving provifions according 
to the procefs deferibed in this book.’’ Such a patent, if it can 
be valid, may perhaps impede the public adoption of the plan, 
but certainly will not afford any kind of ohftacte to the experi. 
ments of private families, We may obferve that this is a part of 
the French plan for diminifhing the confumption of fugar. 


POLITICS, 


Axt. 25. The American Revicav of Hiftory and Politics, or general 
Repopttory of Literature and State Pupers, Nes. I. and Il. Fae 
nuary and April, 1811, Toa be continued Quarterly.  8vo, 
366 pp. 38. 6d. each. Philadelphia printed. Longman and 


Co. sondon, | 4 ' I . 


It is very important that this publication fhould be made 
known as much as poffible. It contains fo much information on 
the internal ftate of France, the nature of its prefent g verne 
ment, the fpirit and defigns of its military defpot, that no perfon 
can pretend to be well-informed on thefe things who has not read 
and confidered it. The author of this work is Mr. Walfh, an 
American, who was for fome time known and refpeéted in this 
country, and who, previoufly to his arrival here, had pafled 
fome years in France. His * Letter on the French Govern. 
ment,’’ publified fome time ago, and here republifhed (fee our 
35th volume, p. 483, where there is an ample account of it.) 
proved fo fully the extent and accuracy of his views, the found. 
nefs of his reafening, ard the vigour of his ftyle, that every one 
who perofed it muft remain convinced of his great ability to 
form ard conduct fuch a work as this. If it be poffible for any 
writer to open the eyes of the infatuated multitudes of America, 
to fhow them their true intereft, boch with refpe@ to France 
and to this country, Mr. Walfh is the man to do it; and it is 
rext to impofible to conceive that a writer fo qualified thould 
argue and perfuade in vain. 

This American Querterly Review hag ftill lefs of the real 
nature of a Review than the EBritith works which appear every 
three months under that title. The firft number had actually no 
refer nce to literature, and contained orly nflections on the ftate 
of Anerica anc Fre nce, with the beginning of a ferizs of letters 
on France and England, the rfult ot the author’s own obferva- 
tions, and hav'ng very much the na ure of a book cf travels; only 
being, from the circumftances of the times, more intercfting than 


travels 
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travels in general, Thefe letters are continued in the fecond nume 
ber. In this we have alfo fome fpecimens of literary informa 
tion, in an article on the works of Alexander Hamilton, an 
American General, whofe worth and talents are highly extolled 
by the reviewer. ‘There is alfo an account of M. Faber’s work 
on the Interior of France, which we have noticed both in the 
original (vol. 37, p. 488) and in the tranflation (38, p. $9)» 
‘This number contains alfo a letter of James Logan, a famous chas 
rra@ter in Pennfylvania, written in 1731, and the fpeech of Mrs 
Emmott on the non-intercourfe bill, Such are the contents of 
this publication, fo far as we have yet feen it; in giving an account 
of which, if we have deviated a little from our ufual plan, we 
have been induced to do it by the defire of diffufing valuable intors 
mation. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 26. The Obligation and Utility of public Wor/ip; a Di/- 
courfe delivered at the Opening of the Old Jeary Chapel, in 
Feawin Street, Dec. 10. 1800, and publijhed at thi Requeft of the 
Soticty. By Abraham Rees, D.D. F.RS. Editor of the New 
Cyclopedia, %vO. 27 pp. 18 Longman and Co, 1809. 


Dr. Rees pleads for public worthip, with ingenuity and effec ; 
but it is with a kind of diffidence, as if he thought it not impro. 
bable, that the congregation which had then impofed upon itfel€ 
the expence of a new chapel, might in time defift from their attend. 
ance in it. ‘* Should it be deferted,’’ he fays, “* after the great 
expence incurred in conftru€ting it,—a /uppoftion which I muff 
hefitate to admit—we hall derive fatisfaction from the piety and 
benevolence of our intentions, although we may lament the want 
of fuccefs.’’ He adds, however, ‘* But whilft any of the prefent 
generation remain, this is an evil which we have no reafon to ap 
prehend.’’ P. 26. This at leaft is fome comfort, though the con. 
templation of its future probability feems to fhow a confcioufnefs 
that focial piety is on its decline in that congregation. ‘The fol. 
lowing sakes is remarkable, both for the curfory way in which 
the author paffes over fcriptural examples, and for the nature of 
thofe which he fubftitutes. ' 

“* If we look back to the hiftary of paft ages, under the dif. 
penfations of both the Old and New Teftament, we fhall find, that 
men, eminent for their piety and virtue, and diftinguifhed by their 
wifdom and ufefulnefs, manifefted their attachment to public wor. 
thip, their zeal for itsfupport, and theif folicitude for its preva. 
lence. The Scriptures, which lie open to the perufal of ally abound 
with inftances to illuftrate, and with evidence to prove, the truth 
of this obfervation. ‘The hiftory of the Chriftian church, from 
the age of the Apofties through every fueceeding period, recites 
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facts without number to the fame purpofe. But we are loft in this 
general furvey ; and the variety of teftimonies that crowd upon 
our recollection may probably diminith their feparate effect. It 
may, therefore, be moft ufeful to confine our attention within 
more narrow hounds, and to call to mind what we have read, parti- 
cularly in the hiffory of thofe ancient Purtrans from whom many 
of us have the Aovonr of being able to trace our defcent, or what 
we have been told, or what we ourfelves have obferved, of thofe 
whom duty and gratitude muft lead us always to recolle& with 
veneration and efteem,’’ , Q. 

We are not accuftomed to fee the old Puritans fo honourably 
mentioned, and the reference feems particularly odd, from thofe 
who doubt of being long able to fupport any kind of public wor- 
fhip. Lhe examples of our Saviour and his Apoftles, might at 
leatt have been produced more in detail. The fermon is, however, 


well argued, on human principles, and, as might be expected, 
well-written, 


Art. 27. Obedience the Path to Religions Knowledge: a Sermou 
preached before the Unie erfity of Oxford, at Saint Mar;'s, on 
Sunday, January 28, 1810. By Daniel Wilfon, M.A. Vice- 
principal of 8t. Edmund Hall, Oxford; and Minifler of St. John's 


Chapel, Bedford Row, London. 8vo. 56 pp. 1s. 6d. Hatchard, 
1810. 


A well argued and well written difcourfe on the important text 
Fobm vii. 16, 17. “ Jefus anfwered them and faid, my dotirine is 
not mine but his that fent me. If any man will do his will, he 
fhall know of the dottrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
{peak of myfelf.’’ In treating on this fubj-€, the preacher fhows, 
with great ability, in what manner it comes to pafs, that they 
who are anxious to do the will of God are enabled to underfland 
his law, while they who regard it as a fpeculative mattes only, 
are never pay of ** knowing of the doctrine.’ 

«¢ If,"’ fays he, ‘ your difpofition be different,’*—from that 
of having a fincere defire to do God’s will, ‘* If you approach 
the Scriptures from mere curiofity, with a mind occupied by pre- 
judice, witha proud, angry, or difputatious fpirit, with a reliance 
on intclieét and learning, to the exclufion of prayer and obedience ; 
with a fecret inclination ro embrace only what may confirm yous 

reconceived notions, infead of fimply deriving every fentiment 
hoes the oracles of God ; in a word, if you take up the Bible, as 
you take op Ariftotle og Newton, and expec that the mere exer. 
tion of natural talents, afffted by literature, will make you 
mafter of divine truth, as it does of the principles of human art 
and fcience ; then you fhall not, you cannot really dxow of the 
@-frine ; you are not ina right frame of heart ; you want the re. 
Cipient faculty, if I may fo {peak ; the propenfities of your mind 
as much incpacitate you from being an adequate judge of the 
nature 
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mature and bearings of Chriftian truths, as a diftempered eye ren. 
ders a man incapable of rightly judging of colours.’’  P. 6, 

Nothing can be more accurate than this pofition; which is il- 
luftrated, throughout the difcourfe, by an ample reference to the 
great leading points of Chriftian do&trine, which are all fhown to 
be clear to the humble and obédient mind, but unintelligible te 
the worldly wife. 

The preacher allows that a mifchievous ule has been fometimes 
made of thefe truths, * by theenthufiattic or defigning.””  ** But 
what,’’ he-adds, “ is there fo excellent which in the hands of 
weak men has not become abfurd ; and in the hands of bad mea 
injurious ?’’ P. 48. 

We apprehend, after all, that the preacher is inclined to carry 
one or two opinions to excefs; but we recommend his difcourfe to 
the ferious confideration of all religious readers, 


Arr. 28. A comparative View of the Two New Syftems of 
Education for the Infant Poor, ina Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Officialty of the Dean and Chapter of Darham, at Berwick 
upon Taveed, on Tucfday, April 23, and at Durham, on Thurfday, 
May, 12,1811. By the Rew. R. G. Bouyer, LL.B. Pree 
bendary of Durham, and Oficial, 8vo. 18 Pp. 18. Rivingtons, 
1811. 


A principal part of this charge confifts of a clear ftatement of 
the origin of the two Syftems of Education invented by Dr. Bell, 
and taken up with fome additions by Mr. Lancafter, ‘* ‘The Ma. 
dtafs fyftem,’’ fays Mr. B., ** was read, talked of with wondee 
and praife ; but the relation of it was foon laid afide, and almoft 
forgotten. ‘The men of the world had, all of them, fomething elfe 
todo. From this apathy, however, two or three individuals 
muft be excepted; and one of them [Lancafter] had the merit 
of firft putting the plan in practice in England, and of petty. 
its powerful operation, in a fuburb of the metropolis ; on whic 
account, and for the additions which he made to it, he claimed 
the title of inventor, and foon collected a very great number of 
children of both fexes, who received moft important benefit from 
his inftruétion.”” P. 8. Other particulars, relative to’ the 
hiftory of thefe eftablifhments, are very clearly related, and the 
abfurdity of entrufting fo extenfive and powerful a fyftem to the 
controul of a diffenter from the national church, is very juftly 
pointed out. The diffenters, fays Mr. B., very properly afked 
and obtained relief from the act which required fubfcription to 
our articles from every mafter of a fchool; but the parliament 
which granted that relicf little forefaw ‘* that within fo thore 
a fpace as 30 years, any members of the eftablifhed church 
would manifeft fo perfeét an indifference on the very point, from 
which they were then relieving the fcruples of the diffenters; that 


they would voluntarily fend the children of the poor by hundreds, 
to 
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to be educated by diffenters, or at leaft under the effectual controa] 
of a diffenter.’” P. 16. 
The obvious ill confequence af fo mixing children of different 

rfuafions, as tending to create an indifference for all religion, 

is then fated, and the author conchdes thus: ‘‘ We defire no 

pat favour than we are moft willing to grant. Our diffentin 
brethren afked for fchoolmatters of their own. The requeft was 
moft juft and reafonable,and moft heartily do we rejoice that they 
obtained it: but let them not accufe us of illiberality, if we 
act upon the fame principle, and if, under its influence, we 
ftrenuoutly refitt any attempt to withdraw the children belonging 
to the eftablithment from our own care and difpofal ; and it we 
with to employ fchoolmafters, who will not faffer the degra. 
dation, nor incur the heavy guilt, of teaching that to others, 
which they do not believe themfelres.’ 

This charge may ferve as an sdvnivable companion to the more 
powerfully argumentative difcourfe of Dr. Marth, which we have, 
with due praife, reported in our preceding pages. 

It is a circumftance not unworthy of notice, that a fociety of 
Unitarians has lately advertifed, that, feeing the great encourage- 
ment given to Mr, Lancafter, an Unitarian, they think it advif- 
able to take fuch and fuch fteps, to promote their own Views and 
extend their opinions. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Ant.29. The Life of Fenelon, Archbifoep of Cambrai, compiled 
Sram o origiual Manujcripts by M. L. F. De Baxflet, formerly Bi- 

poop of lais, Se. Se. Tranflated from the French by William 
‘Madjrd. Svo. 2 vols. Sherwood and Co. 138s. 1810. 


It fometimes unavoidably happens tlat at the period which is 
termed the clofe of the feafon of publications, we find before us 
an accumulation of books, many of which are entitled to early 
and diftinguifhed notice, In fuch a cafe we do the beft we can, 
and rather than longer defer, or altogether omit a work of merit, 
we give it a co: ry ‘cuous place in our catalogue, for want of op. 

rtunity to clafs it among our principal articles. ‘This is pre. 
cifely the cafe with the Life of Fenelon, which is certainly a book 
of fuperior merit, and will be perufed by all the lovers of Fenelon, 
(and where can the perfon be found who does not revere his me- 
mory ?) with peculiar fatisfa€lion. Fenelon’s controverfies with 
the bithop of coin: though at this time and in this nation of no 
particular intereft, neceffarily occupy a large pertion of this work. 
Yet they are fo jndiciovfly introduced, that they by no means fa- 
tigue the reader, but ennoble and exalt. the character of the ex. 
cellent archbifhop. We have no life of Fenelon in Englifh, ex. 
cept the concife and unfatisfactory abridgments, which are inferted 
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in our biographical dictionaries ; we are therefore much indebred 
to the tranflator, who has performed his office well and ably. 
It appears from his very fenfible and well written introd action, 
that it was thought expedient to comprefs fome fuperfluou, dif. 
cuffions and garrulous amplifications which deformed the original 
work, The crinflation certainly prefeats an agreeable addition 
to our biographical collections. 


Art. 30. Cottage Dialogues among the Irifp Peafants, by May 
Leadbeater, with Netes and a Preface, by Maria Edgeworth, 
Author of Cafile Rackrent. 12m0. 3s 6d. Johnfon. 1813, 


We are informed in the advert'f-ment by Mifs Edgworth, that 
Mrs. Leadbeater, the author of this little volume, is grand.daugh. 
ter to the firft preceptor of Edmund Burke. It is of far more 
importance to learn, on her authority, that it contains an-exa& 
reprefentation of the manner of frving of the lower Irith, and 
a literal tranfcript of their language. Ic is really an excellent 
publication of the kind, and calculated to do a great deal of good 
among the clafs of people whofe manners are here delincated. 
It points ouc the oppofice advantages, and difadvantages of a 
prudent and induftr'ous, and of a thoughtlefs and idle conduc. 
The notes by Mifs Edyworth are very entertaining, and exhibit 
a pleafing i!luitration of the manners and phrafcology of the lower 
Irith, with fome ftories and anecdotes interfperfed, which are ex. 
ceedingly amufing. There can be no doubr, but that this book 
will be very extenfively circulated ; and we are glad to find, that 
the Society for bettering the condition of the poor, with their 
ufual activity and vigilance, have reprinted the dialogues ina 
cheap and convenient form for children, Thefe, with the per. 
miffion of the original editor, are publifhed, by Hatchard in Picea. 
dilly, in two parts, at fourpence a piece, or three fhillings a dozen, 


Arr. 31. True Stories; or interefing Ancedotes of Children, de- 
figned through the medium of Example to inculcate Principles of 
Virtue and Pity By the Author of Leffons for young Perjens in 
humble Life. 12mo0, 23s, 6d, Longman. 18:10. 


This is another agreeable and indeed ufeful addition to the 
youthful library, containing many amufing tales and inftruGive 
leffons. It is aifo very neatly printed, and for its contents 
cheap, which laft is in our opinion no inconfiderable recommend. 
ation, 


Art. 32. Memoirs of George Barnwell, the unhappy Subje& of 
Lills’s celebrated Trageay, derived from the moft authentic Sovreesy 
and intended for the Perujal and luftrudtion of the rifieg Genera 
tion. By a Defcendant of the Barnwell family, i12m0, 9s. 6d, 
Jones. 1810. 


The popular tragedy of George Barnwell was alway's prefumed 
to 
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to have been founded on fome well known faét, and it is 
greatly to be apprehended that the example has not been limited 
to one atrocious robbery and perhaps murder. This is a well 
written little book, and calculated to do good among the young 
people in the middle claffes of life. 


ARt. 33. Beauties of Dr. Robert/on, containing the moft promi. 
nent and interefling Paffages in the Works of that illuftrious Hifto. 
rian, being the Lives and Charaéters of the principal Perfonages, 
together with the moft memorable Events, delineated by him in his 
Hiftories of Scotland, of Charles V. and of America. To which is 
prefixed, an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, 
somo. 58. Longman. 1810. 


We are not fo informed in the title-page, but it may be pre- 
fumed that this feleétion, which is entirely confined to biogra- 
phical fketches, was intended as a fort of exercife book for the 
higher claffes in {chools. All indeed may perufe it with fatis- 
faction, but it feems exceedingly well adapted to the abovemen-. 
tioned purpofe. ‘The account of the life and writings of Dr. Ro. 
bertfon is drawn up with neatnefs and perfpicuity, and the book 
exhibits a very pleafing {fpecimen of modern typography, being 
remarkably well printed. 


Art. 34. Letters ow Pi®ure/gue and Moral Geography, illuftrative 
of Landfcape and Manners in the various Countries of Europe, chiefly 
afigned for the higher Claffes in Schools, and for minor Student in 
Literature. By Francis L. Clarke, E/fg. i2mo. 58. Law. 
1810. 


The term moral Geography is rather unufual, and perhaps not , 
altogether to be juftified; but the author has produced an enter. 
taining and inftructive volume, and exceedingly well calculated 
for the object propofed. If this attempt fhall anfwer, the author 
may perhaps find it expedient to extend his plan to Afia and the 
other quarters of the globe. 


Art. 35. Relation of the Operations and Rattles of the Auftrian 
and French Armies in the sete 1809, with three Plans. By W. 

- Miller, Lieutenant of the King’s German Engineers. 8v0. 6s, 
Goddard. 1810. 


Tt is both melancholy and affecting to read thefe circumftantial 
details of unavailing bravery and ilaughter, and of battles in 
which the blood of thoufands upon thoufands feems to have been 
waited for no other purpofe than to confirm the moft abominable 
tyranny that ever opprefled mankiid. The fanguinary contefts 
of Wagram, and of Afpern, are here deferibed by an intelligent 
officer, and if not ftri¢tly intelligible to the common reader, mutt 
be highly interefting to thofe of the military order, and all mutt 
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admire the undaunted bravéry and firmnefs of tle Auftrians, alas 
that no better fuccefs attended them! 


— 
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DIVINITY. 

The Truth and Confiftency of Divine Revelation: with fome Remarks on 
the contrary Extremes of Infidelity and Enthufiafin. Ia eight Difcourtes, 
delivered before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in 1811, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Saliibury, By 
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